A NEw book by Dr. Burnett Hillman STREETER is 
sure of a good welcome. In his recent volume, 
The God Who Speaks (Macmillan; 5s. net), we 
have the Warburton Lectures, 1933-35. The aim 
of the Lectures is to show reason for the belief that 
‘the voice within, such as the prophets of the Old 
Testament heard, is an authentic communication 
fi om the Divine—dimmed, no doubt, and at times 
distorted by mental and moral limitations. 
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_ ©The greatest need of shigiicind ga aceny 


and individually—is a true sense of direction. 
world is like an Atlantic liner deprived of 
| tudder, compass, sextant, charts, and wireless 
tackle, yet compelled to go full steam ahead. 
There is magnificence, comfort, pulsating power ; 
but whither are we going? Does that depend 
Solely on the accident of circumstance and the 
er-changing balance of conflicting interests and 


1€ sO will, guidance on his dark and dangerous 
course from some Wisdom higher than his 


‘Iti is the author’s conviction that man is offered 
guidance from the Spirit of God. There are normal 
modes by which the Divine plan is made known 
to us. But if we are to receive an authentic 
ge from the Divine, certain conditions must 
filled. These are mainly four: (1) Absolute 
tion or surrender of the self to the Divine ; 
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of fellowship with others; (4) some measure of 
suffering, sacrifice, or humiliation. 


These conditions may be illustrated from the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments : (1) from 
Isaiah’s ‘Here am I, send me,’ and from Christ’s 
‘Follow me’; (2) from Isaiah’s ‘I am a man of 
unclean lips, and from the initial confession of 
sins demanded of would-be entrants by the primitive 
Church ; (3) from the Pauline exhortation to 
teach and admonish one another with psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs; and (4) from the 
Pauline description of the Christian as having been 
buried with Christ unto death, and from Christ’s 
exhortation to His disciples to bear their own cross 
and come after Him. 


On the first condition above mentioned, that of 
complete surrender to the will of God, the author 
remarks that it is a fallacy of the imagination to 
suppose such a condition detrimental to the essential 
freedom and spontaneity of personality. God is 
not another human being, but the all-pervading 
Reality, in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being. And it is the testimony of great souls that 
His service is perfect freedom. 


‘The members of an orchestra renounce nothing 
of their liberty when they take the lead from the 
conductor. Indeed, the greater the conductor 
the higher is the degree of spontaneity evoked by 
him; and the more completely each performer 
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surrenders himself to the conductor’s lead, the 
more completely does he realize, and know that he 
is realizing, his own individual potentialities and 
powers. Hence the ovation sometimes given by 
an orchestra to its leader at the end of a great 
piece greatly rendered.’ 


It is by passages such as the two already quoted 
that Dr. STREETER makes his points live in his 
pages. It should be added that his well-known 
sympathy with the religious fellowship called the 
Oxford Group is largely due to the fact that the 
adherents of that Movement make belief in Divine 
guidance a conspicuous element in their personal 
religion. 

It may be objected that, once we allow that 
ordinary men and women can receive direction 
from a supra-human Source, we are defenceless 
against haphazard suggestions from the depths of 
the sub-conscious, and against the boundless 
capacity for self-deception inherent in the human 
heart. But there must be, as the Bible. itself 
witnesses, some testing and sifting process before 
the individual’s conviction of guidance can be 
accepted as the authentic voice of God. 


The problem of evil, physical and moral, is of 
perennial interest. Since man became a thinking 


being, able to reflect on his own experience and 


what he saw of his neighbour’s experience, it has 
pressed itself on his attention. All human philo- 
sophies and nearly all religions are so far attempts 
to lighten the mystery. And the mystery remains. 


No minister, unless he be very young and in- 
experienced, will lightly undertake to solve the 
problem. If he chooses to preach on it just because 
he knows it is of general interest, and nothing else 
suggests itself as a topic for the necessary sermon 
on the coming Sunday, he will, like as not, do more 
harm than good, clear away one surface difficulty 
at the cost of suggesting much more thorny ques- 
tions, and convince nobody. He may well hurt 
rather than help. 
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But in his pastoral work he will often be com- 
pelled to face it. What is he to say to the bereaved 
mother whose faith has been shaken? Or to the 
small-holder whose fruit crop has been blighted by 
a late frost ? 

Well, there are some things he ought not to say, 
and some gleams of comfort he ought to be able 
to give. And we have uncommon confidence in 
commending to his perusal and study a really 
excellent little work which has just appeared, by 
the Rev. J. S. Wate, President of Cheshunt 
College, Cambridge, entitled The Christian Answer 
to the Problem of Evil (S.C.M.; 2s. 6d. net}—a — 
small volume of less than a hundred pages but 
extraordinarily good. 


The author gave a series of broadcast talks last — 
spring on the subject. His friends have done us 
all a good turn in persuading him to publish them. 
They are printed as given, but a very interesting 
chapter is added which deals with the main types | 
of criticism which a voluminous subsequent corre- 
spondence conveyed. < 


First we have a necessarily brief but penetrating 
critique of some attempted solutions of the problem | 
of evil. In that problem there are three fixed | 
points, and in Christianity the three stand | 
out with ‘uncompromising clearness’: (1) God’s — 
absolute sovereignty, (2) God’s character as holy | 
love, (3) the indubitable reality of evil. Some |} 
solutions simplify the issue by getting rid of this | 
triangle. There is the answer of fatalism which | 
practically makes God the author of evil, a view ) 
which St. Paul, St. Augustine, and Calvin barely 
avoided. That cannot satisfy because ‘if sin were | 
necessitated by God, it could not be sin.’ 


A second false solution argues that in reality / 
there can be nothing wrong with the universe. | 
If that be so, then evil is just a delusion of | 
the mind. But we do not get rid of given facts |, 
by regarding them as unreal. Such things as | 
lust and cancer and insanity cannot be so easily | 
abolished. And if one of the fundamental elements || 
of human experience is an illusion, that in itself is |) 
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makes one or two very important points. 
_ discusses the connexion between moral and physical 
evil, showing how an absolute distinction is im- 
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surely an evil. Others explain evil as necessary to 
the good of the whole. But ‘the optimism which 
belittles evil is an immoral optimism.’ And on 
this view God ‘does evil that good may come.’ 
Yet again, if evil be necessary to the good of the 
whole, why should we strive to remove evil ? 


Another line of solution is dualism. Over against 
God stands the devil. The author argues in his 
last chapter that the hypothesis of organized evil 
is not to be lightly dismissed. But he shows 
cogently that we must not hold by such a dualism 
as would virtually deny God’s sovereignty. Be- 
sides, to attribute all our ills simply to Satan is 


only to push the problem farther back; our prob- 
' Jem then becomes, ‘ Whence came Satan ? 


And 
why is he evil ?’ 

Atheism seems to have a simpler solution ; for 
the acuteness of our problem really depends on 
our faith that the world is under a God of omni- 
potent holy love. If there be no such God, the 


_ problem of evil disappears. But curiously another 
is started, namely, the problem of good. 


‘How 
are we to account for man’s sense of good and his 
reverence for it?’ ‘Whence comes the moral 
sense ?’ 


In approaching the positive side our author 
He 


possible, but arguing strongly against the ‘ fallacy’ 
-—contradicted by experience—that individual 
_ physical well-being and moral worth should corre- 
spond. Yet he emphasizes a very weighty considera- 
_tion—‘ human selfishness and sin,’ (might he not 

have added ignorance?) ‘ collectively considered, 
_ will explain much if not most of human woe.’ ‘It 

is the fearful fact of sin which is the one completely 
_ irrational fact in the universe.’ 


| \ Then we must remember that our world and the 
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conditions of our life are not static but evolutionary. 
The universe, in the Christian view, as moral, aims 
at the highest good ; and this is not simply to be 
equated with happiness. And all through the 
development life has grown fuller and richer by 
conflict. Further, if progress is to be sure, order 
and impartiality are indispensable. One ‘natural’ 
law for the righteous, another for the unrighteous 
would mean chaos. 

So, too, man’s worth lies in his moral personality 
and without the responsibility of choice, that is, 
without the possibility of wrong-doing, morality 
would be meaningless. Man would be not a man 
but a machine, 


Lastly, what specific light does Christianity cast 
on the dark mystery of sin, sorrow, or pain? 
Christianity no more than any science or philo- 
sophy has any trim formula for the intellectual 
solution of the problem. Intellectually it is in- 
soluble. To many of our bewildered ‘ whys?’ 
Christianity has no answer. Only it may confirm 
our suspicion that not a few of our ‘ whys?’ are 
futile. Christianity does not solve the problem of 
evil, but it does transform it. There are many 
things we cannot think out, but we may live them 
out. We find light when we stop asking, ‘ Why 
should it be so?’ and ask, ‘ What am I to do about 
it?’ To believe that evil may be turned to final 
good and to realize his task in that transformation 
is the Christian’s part. 


And, not only for his encouragement but for his 
very life, let him never forget Christ’s death and 
resurrection. There on Calvary the seemingly 
supreme triumph of error and sin; but on Easter 
the seeming victim rising conqueror. That is the 
very heart of the Christian message to a sorrow- 
laden, sin-stricken world. Evil can be conquered, 
is destined to be conquered. And in the triumph 
of the Lord’s resurrection is the pledge and power 
of our victory. 
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THE world has not yet outgrown mass movements, 
if indeed it ever will. If we have them in India, 
we have them in Europe as well. Indeed, many 
would maintain that the pattern of contemporary 
life is collectivist rather than individual. We 
should, therefore, be able to approach with 
sympathy the phenomenon of mass movement 
that seems to be reasserting itself at the present 
time in India in relation to religion. This is not, of 
course, a new phenomenon. Ever since the Muslim 
conqueror entered India there have been mass 
conversions of Hindus to Islam, whether voluntary 
or under compulsion. Within the last eighty years 
similar movements towards Christianity have taken 
place from among the outcastes, with the result 
that it is estimated that three-fourths of the 
Protestant Christians of India belonged originally 
to these classes. The compulsion that sent them 
clamouring to the gates of the Christian Church 
was the compulsion of human need and of the 
desire for a better way of life. That they are 
finding in the Christian Church more than they 
sought is evident to every impartial witness who 
has knowledge of the character they bear in their 
new environment. If we may cite a single testi- 
mony, let it be that of the Hindu Census Super- 
intendent of the Mysore State, who may be sup- 
posed to be impartial. He bears witness in his 
Report to their ‘sober, disciplined, and busy 
lives.’ But significant above all else of the change 
that has been wrought in them is the fact that for 
more than a decade now they are, in one great area 
at least, drawing towards themselves and towards 
Him whom they serve ever-increasing numbers of 
those whose oppression had made them once ‘ the 
tattered outlaws of the earth.” Isaiah shows us a 
picture in his prophecies of a world so transformed 
that those who were ravening beasts and their 
victims will lie down together and ‘a little child 
shall lead them.’ The dream is more than fulfilled 
when now the proud oppressors are putting away 
their pride and when we see leading them to the 
feet of Jesus an outcaste man. 

But for some years the impulse that bore so 
many from these despised communities into the 
Church has been growing gradually feebler. The 
first glow of the discovery of a way to hope and 
freedom would seem of late to be fading. This 
may be because others claiming to do for the 
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outcastes what the Christian Church was doing 
have arisen on all sides. The Christian road might © 
not be the only road to the goal of emancipation. 
These doubts seemed to be spreading. But 
suddenly to-day something has happened that has _ 
brought about a transformation. Once more, but — 
under circumstances somewhat different from those 
of two generations ago, the tide has begun to move 
and the stagnant waters to heave and surge with a — 
violence greater than ever. Whether or not it is 
to be towards the Christian Church that the im- 
petus of this movement will be directed can hardly | 
be yet determined, but that there is to-day a new 
troubling of the waters is manifest to every observer, 
and to the Christian the interest of the situation 
and the expectation it arouses must be intense. 
Can we trace the outward features of the process 
that has brought about this new orientation ? 
The one human figure that stands out above all 
others as contributing to what is happening is that . 
of Mahatma Gandhi. That he has done more 
than any other to raise the storm cannot be doubted ; — 
whether now that it has risen he can command 
it is more doubtful. It was no new crusade for 
him when he took upon himself the cause of the © 
untouchables, A little girl of that class had grown | 
up in his family as one of his dearest children. His © 
convictions in regard to this matter were re- 
peatedly and fearlessly proclaimed. ‘If ‘‘un- | 
touchability” belongs to the Hindu religion, he 
has emphatically declared, ‘then I am not a | 
Hindu.’ But he is convinced that it is a blot on — 
the religion from which it may and must be — 
cleansed. He has made his position clear in this | 
connexion beyond any possibility of doubt. © 
‘ Hindus will certainly never deserve freedom nor | 
get it,’ he says, ‘if they allow their noble religion — 
to be disgraced by, the retention of the taint of © 
“‘untouchability”’; and, as I love Hinduism | 
dearer than life itself, the taint has become for me 
an intolerable burden. Let us not deny God by | 
denying to a fifth of our race the right of association © 
on an equal footing.’ | 
It was accordingly under the pressure of an 
intense conviction that Mr. Gandhi, when he re- 
turned to India disappointed with the consequences _ 
of his political efforts, took up this business of the — 
emancipation of the outcastes as his supreme task. 
No longer could this blot on Hinduism be merely 
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_ deplored and passed by as had been the rule in the 
case of so many well-meaning reformers in the past. 
Mr. Gandhi’s courage was not of that sort. He who 
had outraged the orthodox by destroying in pity 
a poor, suffering calf would now defy Hinduism 
and all its terrors in the cause of a suffering 
_ ‘Harijan.’ When he gave to the outcastes this 
name in place of the names of insult that were 
' theirs already, and so designated them, as we may 
translate it, ‘ people of God,’ he did what words 
could do to make atonement, but he was not con- 
tent with words. What he has done for them since 
then in the organization of effort for their uplift 
we cannot stay to describe, but nothing that he has 
done has meant more than has the setting of himself 
in the forefront of the battle. Whether his policy, 
_ for example, of pressing, among his chief demands, 
for temple-entry for those who had never been 
admitted within these sacred doors, placed the 
emphasis aright, might be—and was—questioned. 
But apart from such matters what is here em- 
phasized is that the invasion of the scene by Mr. 
Gandhi's personality drew to the scandal the eyes 
’ of all India and created in the minds both of those 
| within this class and those without a quite new 
sense of its reality and its magnitude. He quickened 
1 the conscience of India to its responsibility. ‘Our 
| shame and theirs,’ he said, and for the first time both 
_ parties began really to feel that it was so. 
From the time when this Triton plunged into 
_ the waters the agitation had gone on spreading 
| ‘more and more widely. It has now reached 
dimensions beyond the expectation, probably, of 
most of its initiators, and has taken to itself a 
direction which, we may be sure, was never desired 
by any of them. Mr. Gandhi has always called 
himself an orthodox Hindu, though years ago one 
of the chief representatives of that religion de- 
nounced him as a secret Christian, engaged in 
furthering the work of the missionaries. He quite 
obviously considers that the conversion of these 
little brothers of his, the Harijans, to Christianity, 
whatever good it may appear to have done to them, 
was never more than a process of ‘ proselytization,’ 
a purchase of them in exchange for material ad- 
vantages. He has too much insight and too 
‘much honesty to deny the right of any one to 
follow his sincere convictions whithersoever they 
may lead him, but at the same time he is un- 
doubtedly a strong nationalist and is unwilling to 
believe that conversion need require the abandon- 
ent of national traditions and the national faith. 
e is said to have been much distressed at the 
t profession of Islam by one of his sons. 
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This son, however, who is now called Abdullah 
Gandhi—strange collocation—seems never to have 
sympathized with his father’s ideals and may have 
‘ done it to annoy.’ 

But the movement that is now sweeping over 
India is quite definitely a movement that is re- 
solved to break with Hinduism and to accept 
‘conversion.’ It would appear that, in spite of 
Mr. Gandhi’s sincerity and earnestness in the 
struggle in which he has been engaged, those whom 
he is championing find his rate of progress too slow 
and are beginning to doubt his ability to accom- 
plish his purpose. Very many of them, it would 
seem, have come to believe that there is no hope 
for them so long as they remain within Hinduism. 
It is that conviction that has brought about their 
severance from Mr. Gandhi. At the same time it 
should be clearly recognized that it was the impulse 
he gave that, more than anything else, shook the 
torpor from them. He set them in motion, but 
now they are on the march under other leadership 
and towards another goal than he would approve. 
To-day we find in India in every province—north, 
south, east, and west—groups, often large groups, 
that are awake and astir, with little cohesion | or 
positive leadership, it is true, but with two ob- 
jectives that seem to be very widely accepted 
among them. These are, first, that they shall 
remain no longer Hindus; and second, that they 
must find some religious home to take the place of 
their old faith, within which, if possible, they will 
all remain together as one community, as they have 
been in the past. 

It has to be remembered, of course, that it is 
only in a vague sense that they can be described 
as forming one community. They are scattered 
over the wide distances of India ; they speak many 
languages and have widely differing characteristics 
and traditions. What unites them is their animistic 
Hinduism on the one hand, and on the other, and 
especially, the disabilities that bring them all 
under a common yoke. The badge of their tribe 
is suffering. One of their leaders—the one best 
known in the West because he was chosen by the 
Government to represent them at the last Round 
Table Conference in London—is Dr. Ambedkar, 
but while his influence is, no doubt, very great 
over his fellow-Mahars in the Bombay Presidency, 
his name is probably unknown, or no more than 
a name, to their yoke-fellows who speak Urdu in 
the north, or Bengali in the East, or Tamil in the 
South. But there is one thing that they all want— 
liberty. Dr. Ambedkar is reported to have said 
in a recent speech that some people asked him 
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what ‘untouchables’ would gain by changing 
their religion. His answer was: ‘What would 
India gain by Swaraj? Just as Swaraj was 
necessary for India, so also was change of religion 
necessary for “untouchables.” The underlying 
motive in both the movements is the desire for 
freedom.’ 

The desire for freedom is surely no unworthy aim. 
That strange Hindu-Englishwoman, Sister Nivedita, 
says somewhere that the passion of India through 
all her history has been for freedom. Certainly 
there have always been those who have been 
beating their wings against the bars of their cage, 
whether the cage has been life itself or a religious 
or social system or an oppressive rule. The desire 
for freedom may be irreligious enough, but freedom 
is a pre-requisite for religion, and provides the air in 
which alone a faith that claims to be Christian can 
breathe. Therefore, so far forth, in this aim of 
theirs the Christian must wish them God-speed. 
That that freedom can never be attained within 
their ancient Hindu prison-house they seem to be 
equally convinced. On the first of June, according 
to The Times of India, ten thousand men and 
women of the chief outcaste community of Bombay 
Presidency passed unanimously and ‘ with a mighty 
burst of applause’ a resolution to the effect that a 
change of religion was ‘the only remedy for the 
community to attain equality and freedom.’ 
“You have nothing to lose except your chains, 
Dr. Ambedkar told them, ‘and you have every- 
thing to gain by a change of religion.’ 

Almost at the same time, seven hundred miles 
to the north at Lucknow and six hundred miles to 
the south at Cochin, large gatherings of similar 
communities declared with equal emphasis that 
they renounced the Hindu religion. The com- 
munity that assembled at Cochin is one that has a 
place of special interest and importance. They are 
called Ezhavas (or Thiyas) ; they claim to number 
two and a half millions ; and, in spite of having 
to live in what is reckoned the most caste-ridden 
region of all India, they have shown themselves 
to possess energy and ambition. Not a few men 
of ability have arisen among them and have proved 
their quality in competition with those who con- 
sider themselves their betters. In recent years 
there arose among them a religious leader who 
possessed up till his death their devoted allegiance 
and who seems to have proved himself in many 
ways worthy of it. They claim that he was not 
opposed to their conversion to another faith 
provided they maintained their identity as Ezhavas. 
As in the case of the other outcaste gatherings that 
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Bombay he announced that he had chosen the 
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have been referred to, the resolution passed at 
Cochin was concerned mainly with the first step 
towards their goal. They declared unanimously 
their purpose to abandon Hinduism and form 
themselves into an independent and self-respecting 
community. Thus far it would seem that there is 
an overwhelming agreement of view among at least 
the articulate members of some of the most im- 
portant of those classes that the Bishop of Dornakal 
prefers to describe as belonging to ‘the exterior — 
castes.’ As far as words can bind them they seem 
to be definitely resolved to have done with their — 
ancient faith. They no longer view it as their — 
Mother. Their attitude is nearer to what Dr. 
Ambedkar expresses when he calls it not a religion 
but a disease. 

The chairman of the Ezhava Conference em- — 
phasized the fact that the resolution which the 
Conference passed ‘gave every one the freedom 
to choose his own faith and at the same time made 
clear that they should break off from Hinduism.’ — 
What faith will be chosen to take the place of © 
that which they abandon remains as yet un-— 
decided. The Ezhava leader who had just been 
quoted appealed to his audience, ‘not to estrange © 
any one who got converted to any faith by the 
mere reason of such conversion.’ Dr. Ambedkar 
takes a different and more politic line. He does 
not profess to be a religious man himself, but he 
believes that his community needs, and cannot ~ 
do without, religion. He believes, further, that for 
political reasons they must preserve the unity that 
religion gives them and must on no account break 
up into groups. He wishes, therefore, to lead them ~ 
all into a single religion. At the Conference at 


religion that it was his intention to adopt and into 
which, no doubt, he hopes to lead his brethren 
en masse, but what that religion is he did not 
divulge. 

Needless to say there is considerable competition 
for the position of residuary legatee of Hinduism, 
though the legacy is no more than this despised and 
broken multitude. After all, every one of them 
counts to swell the size of the community he 
chooses and so to strengthen it in communal — 
rivalries. Mr. Gandhi has stated that if the 
Harijans really wish to join another religion they 
should do so, but that they should not bargain, 
for conversion is not a matter of auctioning one 
self to the highest bidder. Dr. Ambedkar, on the 
other hand, bids his followers ‘ seek kinship wi 
some other communities, so that their resources 
might become available to them in their struggle. 
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‘That,’ he adds, ‘is only another name for con- 
version.’ 

It is at this point, of course, that the whole 
value of this movement will be tested. How will 
the choice be made? Already the auction market 
has begun. A leading Hindu editor quotes Dr. 
Ambedkar’s definition of conversion, just cited, 
and adds in a tone of justifiable contempt, ‘ Nothing 
could be clearer, and proselytising creeds need be 
at no loss as to how to draw the Ambedkar groups 
to their folds.’ But fortunately Dr. Ambedkar’s 
influence has definite limits and the movement is 
not likely to be controlled by him or by any other 
individual. The Christians, at any rate, have no 
intention of entering upon any such competition as 
is suggested. When it was announced that what 
had all the appearance of a competitive presenta- 
tion of the religions was to be staged at a Con- 
ference of representatives of the depressed classes 
at Lucknow, the United Provinces Christian Council 
urged upon the leaders concerned the undesirability 
of making use of such a method. Christianity, 
at least, is not to be bought or sold. In addition 
to Christianity the religions or sects that claim to 
be able to give untouchables what they desire are 
the faith of Islam, which has always claimed to 
create a true brotherhood; Sikhism, a Puritan 
revolt from Hinduism which rejects caste; in the 
north the Arya Samaj, a theistic reforming sect 
within Hinduism ; and in the south Buddhism, a 
| child, indeed, of India, but now a stranger to the 
_ land, ready, however, to return. Some of these are 
already winning recruits, but there seems to be 
little doubt that it is toward Christianity rather 
than in any other direction that most eyes are 
turned. It may be indeed that the action of in- 
_ dividual leaders, such as Dr. Ambedkar or a mem- 

ber of the Legislative Assembly who has recently 
accepted Islam, may draw their immediate follow- 
ing after them into the haven of their choice. But 
there are indications in many parts of India—in the 
United Provinces, in Rajputana, in the Madras 
Presidency, in Travancore—that the Christian 
Church may soon find many knocking at her door, 
and that therefore all who are waiting for the 
Kingdom of God should be prepared for what may 
well prove to be an inundation. 
| How, then, should the Christian Church bear 
| itself in the face of such an opportunity and such a 
challenge? We can see how in some areas its 
members are already searching their hearts as to 
their fitness for a task of such magnitude, and 
bracing their faith for the encounter. Reference 
| has already been made to the possibility of a large 
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influx from the Ezhavas, who are found in Travan- 
core, Cochin, and British Malabar. It is there that 
the ancient Syrian Church has had its chequered 
history through the centuries. To some of its mem- 
bership the realization of this movement at. their 
doors has come with an awakening and almost a dis- 
maying power. It may be that it will drive them 
to the Source from which even their disrupted 
Church may find the strength they will need if 
they are to prove equal to the call. One leading 
Syrian has declared that if they fail this time to 
meet the opportunity that is being granted them 
they will deserve to receive the judgment of God. 
There are certainly many among them who must 
be saying among themselves, ‘Who knoweth 
whether we are come to the Kingdom for such a time 
as this P’ 

We can, indeed, see the hand of God preparing 
the way for this coming. Reference has already 
been made in the case of the Ezhavas to the ap- 
pearance thirty years ago among them of a prophetic 
figure, who, though no Christian, drew his fellows 
towards the one God. He may well prove to have 
been the John the Baptist for this Advent. Also 
throughout the whole Christian Church we can see 
how a highway has been built by the establish- 
ment in recent years of the National Christian 
Council of India, and by the call issued by it a year 
ago to a Five Years’ Forward Movement in Evan- 
gelism. Nothing could be more fitting than that 
the Bishop of Dornakal, as President of the National 
Christian Council, should take the lead in this 
great enterprise. This Indian Bishop has an un- 
equalled experience in dealing with a movement 
such as this. In the Telugu country he, alongside 
of the English Methodists, has been shepherding 
for a quarter of a century caste Hindus and out- 
caste Hindus into the Kingdom of God, and no one 
among his own countrymen or among foreigners 
has more of the wisdom and authority of experience 
to enable him to deal adequately with this new call. 
He knows the dangers that have to be surmounted, 
the road of the spirit to be chosen. In a letter 
that he has issued in the name of the National 
Christian Council to all heads of Churches and 
Missions in India he gives advice, shrewd and 
practical and deeply Christian, for the guidance of 
those who are meeting this challenge. Every 
word is full of the distilled experience of the wise 
shepherd, and nowhere more than in his emphasis 
upon the duty of Christian worship. It is as wor- 
shippers that the suppliants for admission into the 
House of God must be led into that Presence. 
‘ Religion,’ he says, ‘ is worship.’ 
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The leaders of the Indian Christian Church are 
well aware that if this movement grows to what 
they hope for it will overwhelm them. At the 
same time they are resolved that before they appeal 
for the help from the older churches that they will 
assuredly need they must first arouse their own 
churches to face the situation and to set them- 
selves in faith and courage to a task that is primarily 
their concern. That they are now engaged in 
securing. A challenge as gigantic as that which 
God may be preparing for the young Indian Church 
might well overwhelm it, were its resources only in 
itself. The missionaries who have had a share in the 
building up of the Church in India during the past 
fifty years, and some of whom have had experience of 
mass movements, can see many errors and failures 
in their service as they look back. The guidance 
of those who have come up from slavery, and 
especially their guidance when they come in their 
battalions, so ignorant and so beset with a multi- 
tude of needs, requires the possession of gifts such as 
few possess by nature and of graces that we are often 
slow to seek. For that reason those to whom this 
great opportunity and responsibility seems to be 
coming, Indian and foreigner alike, need and ask 
from us our sympathy, a sympathy which can 
only come from informed and deeply interested 
minds, and they ask also the support of our 
prayers which cannot be offered worthily unless 
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they proceed from. such sympathy and such 
knowledge. 

The Conference of British Missionary Societies, 
which is keeping in close touch with this movement 
and which has received a deeply interesting report 
on it from the Reverend William Paton of the 
International Missionary Council, has issued a call to 
prayer, which should find a response in all Christian 
hearts. They do so, they say, because this situation 
can only be faced by the Christian forces acting on a 
common plan with perfect mutual trust and belief 
in one another and all together in God. We are 
invited to have before us the following urgent needs : 

1. That the depressed classes, sheep without a 
shepherd, may be drawn into the fold of Christ, in 
whom is their only hope. 

2. That their leaders may be rightly guided by 
the Holy Spirit to seek spiritual answers in Christ 
for the deep spiritual need of their people. 

3. That the churches in India may be drawn 
into new unity and fellowship, and that thus all 
their resources may be set free for the great tasks of 
evangelism and caring for the multitudes. 

4. That the life of the churches at home may be 


quickened, so that they may perceive the working © 
of God’s Spirit in the movement in India; that © 
they may be ready to answer His call, and make © 


available for His service those additional gifts of 


life and of money which are so urgently needed. 


Some Outstanding Od Testament Problems. 
IX. Problems of the Pentateuch. 


By THE REVEREND CANON J. BATTERSBY HarrorD, D.D., Ripon. 


Two questions have been raised in recent years with 
regard to the Pentateuch. The first in order of 
thought is that which has been raised afresh by 
Professors Volz of Tiibingen and Rudolph of 
Giessen: Is there an Elohist at all and, if there is, 
what was the nature of his work? The second is 
that which has been raised by Emeritus Professor 
Welch and which has been treated by him in a 
succession of works on Deuteronomy: What is its 
date and what, if any, is its relation to the Northern 
Kingdom ? 

It is obvious that these two problems can only 
be dealt with very briefly, but the writer trusts that 


his treatment of them will, so far as it goes, be just 
and fair. / 

I. Is there an Elohist at all ? 

As early as 1798 Ilgen pointed to duplicate 


1 


narratives and distinct vocabularies within the — 


Elohistic portions of Genesis. Hupfeld in 1853, 
working independently, argued cogently for the 
existence of two writers who used Elohim in 
preference to Yahweh, while he also showed how 
closely related one of them was to the Yahwistic 
writer, so much so that they were in his opinion 
combined (= JE) before being attached to P and D. 
His argument has been accepted and built upon by 
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a whole series of scholars ever since. But now 


_ Professor Volz in his recent treatise writes: What 


I aim at is the exposition and the proof of the view 
that in Genesis we have before us, apart from P, 
one single narrator, the Yahwist; that, in par- 
ticular, the so-called Elohist was not an independent 
writer ; that, if he existed at all, he was at most 
the author of a new edition, and that whether he 
was an Elohistic or a Deuteronomic editor, he only 
added certain sections for the edification of a later 
age. 

The question thus raised is not an easy one to 
answer. As the editors of the Oxford Hexateuch put 
it nearly forty years ago: If we accept the theory 
of two independent narrators, ‘ the two forms of the 
tradition exhibit so many common features of style 
and expression that their discrimination is often 
difficult ; much uncertainty must frequently attach 
to the partition; and that, even when there can 
be no doubt that the narrative is composite, in 
consequence of the presence of conflicting detail, 
the allotment of the several passages can only claim 
varying degrees of probability. In many cases, 
therefore, the analysis of E out of JE cannot attain 
the security with which P may be separated from 
the total product PJE. Yet it will be found on 
examination that this uncertainty only affects the 
items of less importance; the main contents and 
character of the document can be determined with 
sufficient clearness.’1 If we look at the passages 
assigned in this edition to the Elohist in Gn 1 to 
Ex 3, we find 48 uses of Elohim as a proper name, 
and twelve cases in which it occurs in the phrases, 
‘the fear, the angel (3), or the angels (1), the 
house (2), the host, the Spirit, the face of God, 
and ‘in the stead of God’ (2). This use of Elohim 
begins at ch. 20 and occurs later in other fifteen 
chapters. On the other hand, Yahweh as the 
divine name is used in Gn x to Ex 3), 146 times. 
How are we to account for the sudden emergence of 
the name Elohim in Gn 20 to Ex 3”, and for the 
equally rare use of the same after Ex 3” (only 
27 times in JE)? Something definite is required to 
account for these changes. What is it ? 

The great majority of scholars have found the 
explanation to be that, alongside J, a second 
narrator comes in who, like P, believes that the 
name Yahweh was only revealed to the Children of 
Israel at the time of Moses, and who therefore, up 
to that time, uses the name Elohim as the proper 
name. Volz, however, declares that two parallel 
narratives are very unlikely, and that their relation- 

1The Hexateuch, ed. J. Estlin Carpenter and G. 
Harford-Battersby (1900), i. 110. 
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ship is very difficult to explain. As a matter of 
fact, Yahweh occurs twice in 151-2 and once in 
2211 in supposed E passages. The Yahwist uses 
Elohim sometimes when he wishes to speak not of 
the God of Israel in particular, but of the divine 
existence and character in general (as Gn 281’-#2), 
when he refers to cult-places such as Beth-el and 
Penu-el, and when the speech is with foreigners 
(as Gn 31% and in the Joseph-story 411°, etc.). 
This last point is fully shared by the other side, but 
these cases are comparatively few in number. 
Moreover, we no longer have the complete document 
E before us. Frequently only fragments remain, and 
“it has undergone transpositions and curtailments, 
which place its original form beyond our reach, 
but its chief affinities can still be traced.’ 2 

E affirms that the forefathers of Israel ‘ beyond 
the River’ were idolators (Jos 247, Gn 357-4 and 
311%), whereas J seems to regard the worship of 
Yahweh as primeval (Gn 4?*) and as common to 
Jacob and Laban (314°). E is less anthropomorphic 
than J in his account of divine communications. 
There is no personal wrestler (as J, Gn 32%-*4), no 
visit in human form to Abraham’s tent (as J, ch. 18). 
God comes in vision (Gn 151) or in dream by night 
(20%, etc.). He speaks by His angel from heaven 
(211’, etc.) and by prophets (207 4138, Ex 15?°. 
Nu 11-80), E has his own phrases. Horeb is his 
name for ‘the Mount of God’ (cf. D), contrast 
Sinai (Ex 19!b-¢- 342-4 etc.). “Amorites are his 
designation of the original inhabitants of Canaan 
(x3 times, contrast Canaanites). Much more might 
be added, but space forbids. 

Volz replies that the one narrator is not to be tied 
down to one expression. He can say ‘ venison’ and 
savoury meat in Gn 27, ‘ maidservant’ and hand- 
maid in Gn 29 and 30, etc. Horeb more probably 
comes from Deuteronomy than vice versa. Small 
repetitions may be merely postscripts as in the 
prophetic writings. In longer passages the same 
narrator may weave several ‘ motives’ together or 
even combine originally distinct accounts of earlier 
stories. Moreover, some later editor may have 
added new versions more suitable for worship or 
instruction. E may have been the re-publisher, 
but was not an original narrator. He may, in 
some cases, have revised and rewritten. A member 
of the Deuteronomic School may have done this 
when the books were put into one collection. 

These being the two theories, how do they work 
out in practice ? 

Let us take first ch. 201-1? which the Oxford 
Hexateuch assigns to E. (i) It uses the name 


2 OP. cit. p. 112. 
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Elohim 6 times (contrast Yahweh in the editorial 
addition of v.18, introduced to explain v.1”. 

(i) This is one of three narratives dealing with 
a common incident (cf. v.5, ‘ she is my sister’ with 
1218f- and 267). They cannot have all belonged to 
the same tradition. The first and third seem to 
belong to J, but the third, by its greater simplicity, 
appears to belong to an earlier stratum than the 
first. The story of Abram exhibits everything on a 
grander scale ; 26! refers back to 121°, but there 
is no allusion to 201-17 E. 

(iii) In ch. 20 the emphasis is not, as in 121-14, 
on the beauty of Sarah (at the age of ninety accord- 
ing to P), but on the prophetic character of Abraham 
(v.7). The divine warning is conveyed to Abimelech 
in a dream. Abraham, as a prophet, by his inter- 
cession brings healing to the King, his wife, and his 
household (7 1”). Volz declares that this is not a 
distinct narrative, but a recasting of the other two 
passages to form a third in the interest of the moral 
monotheism of Israel. It shows a Deuteronomic 
tendency. 

Take next 21°! (contrast 16'#-). Volz applies the 
same solution. We have, he says, not an original 
narrator, but a recaster who has worked over the 
material of J. He retains the original J material 
which lay before him, but adds his own recasting, 
with the object, as in 201-1”, to provide a parallel 
piece to J’s narrative, which would be of value for 
instruction or for use in worship. ‘ Why he carried 
this through only very occasionally we cannot say.’ 
So Volz, who adds that the representatives of the 
documentary theory also have no explanation of it ; 
but is that so? One would have said that they 
did give an explanation which was both clear and 
satisfying. The editor who put together these 
passages from J and E preserved in that way 
traditions from both North and South Israel. 
Moreover, we must say that, if 2184: be a recasting 
of 16'f-, it is assuredly altered in every particular. 
In 161#- Yahweh occurs 8 times, in 21 Elohim occurs 
6 times. In 16 Hagar flees and her child is not yet 
born ; in 21 Abraham sends her away, and the child 
(according to P) is fourteen years old. In 16 Hagar 
returns to her mistress ; in 21 there is no return. 
The words for ‘ maidservant ’ are different in 16 and 
21. According to Volz, 201-1? and 218 are the 
strongest supports of his thesis. If so, that thesis 
seems to be very weakly supported. It is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to accept the view that 
these two passages are merely a recasting of earlier 
stories with a moralizing tendency. 

Let us pass on to 221-1. Verses 1-48 are generally 
assigned to E. Elohim occurs five times (probably 
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originally six times if}.as seems probable, the editor 
has changed ‘angel of God’ [v.!] into ‘angel of 
Yahweh’ in preparation for the Yahwistic insertion 
of vv.15-18, y14 being also an editorial insertion for 
the same reason). In the original story the name of 
the place may have been originally formed with 
El and later changed into a Yahwistic form. A 
later hand, who was familiar with the phraseology 
of J, probably added to Evv.%48, The solemn oath 
of Yahweh ‘ by himself’ (v.16) is only mentioned 
once elsewhere in a passage of similar expansion 
(Ex 3238). ‘ Saith Yahweh’ (lit. oracle of Yahweh) 
occurs again in the Pentateuch only in Nu 1478 and 
24°-15, But it is extremely frequent in the prophetic 
literature, e.g. Amos 24, Hos 2%5 49), Is 4? (and 24 
times) and especially in Jeremiah (156 times) and 
Ezekiel (86 times). Volz, however, contests alto- 
gether an independent narrative by E. He takes 
14-18 as by the same narrator as 1-18, and thus can 
balance four ‘ Yahweh’ against five ‘Elohim,’ but he 
gives no reason for this sudden change in the divine 
names, and the language of 1-18, as we have seen, 
seems distinctly later. The argument would seem 
to be decidedly in favour of the ascription of 14% 
to E. 

So far we have considered two narratives, which 
are predominantly of one complexion (E or an 
editor). Let us now consider a passage in which 
the two writers according to most critics are inter- 


twined, namely, ch. 15. Here Elohim is not used, — 


but that there are two narratives combined is 
recognized by Volz. As the Oxford Hexateuch 
says, ‘The phenomena of ch. 15 are extremely 
complex and intricate, and all critics recognize that 
the analysis must be regarded as only probable. 
The vision of v.4 is presumably in the night, and in 
v.5> Abram is brought forth to see the stars, but in 
v. the sun has not yet set. Clearly two narratives 
are here combined.’ Volz and the Oxford Hexateuch 
agree in regarding 1~° and 7#- as independent narra- 
tives, one dealing with the promise of an heir, the 
other with the gift of the land. Taking first vv.1-®, 
v2 seems to be a duplicate of v.2. In 3 * and ® 
there is no statement as to the time of day, and 
‘Yahweh’ in ® suggests J, while 1% and ® at night 
suggest E. Verse ’ may well be an editorial addition, 
as Volz says, connecting the two passages and 
replacing an original verse which gave an intro- 
duction and a divine name as the subject of the verb. 
Verses 9-11 and 1” seem to belong to the same story, 
but 12-15, according to the Oxford Hexateuch (2-16 
according to Volz), seem to have been added by a 
later writer (J 2). It is connected with another 
subject, namely, the Egyptian bondage. It seems 
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to be inserted in order to reconcile the divine promise 
of the land with the bondage in Egypt. The two 
statements as to the duration of this bondage, 
‘four hundred years’ in 1%, ‘ four generations ’ in 16, 
cannot be harmonized. Various phrases in the 
chapter connect themselves with later literature. 
“The Word of Yahweh’? and 4 (not elsewhere in 
the Pentateuch, but common in the prophets [espe- 
cially Jeremiah and Ezekiel]), ‘ shield’ 1 (Dt 33%), 
“Lord Yahweh’ (Dt 3% 976, Jos 77, etc.), ‘I am 
Yahweh that brought thee out’ 7 (Ex 20,Dt 5°: 
only), ‘ give thee this land to possess it’ 7 (Dt 3}8 etc. 
“to possess it,’ Dt 24 times and Ezr 9" only), ‘ great 
river ’ 18 (Jos 14). These phrases strongly support a 
Deuteronomic editing. ‘Substance’ 14 and ‘ good 
old age’ ?® even connect with P. Volz sees the 
difficulty in the duplication of the question in 2%, 
and he suggests that the word for ‘ childless’ 2 is 
rare (Lv 207-, Jer 22°° only) and that v. was added 
as a gloss to explain it for the purpose of synagogal 
preaching. A very few LXX MS. variations of 
reading suggest to Volz possible textual corruption, 
and he thinks that there may have been mutilation 
and addition from two original marginal glosses. 
Volz ignores the evidence for two original narratives 
and fastens on the very slight variation in the LXX 
in order to avoid any recognition that there is 
ground for finding any trace of Ein vv.1-§. In 
regard to 7! there is editorial enlargement, but 
again Volz says that there is no ground for assigning 
any part to E, ‘ Great darkness’ in } is, he says, 
an explanatory gloss to the rare word in 4” (trans- 
lated here ‘it was dark’ and only again in Ezk 
127-12) these verses originally lying close together. 
It seems, Volz says, as if a later writer wished to 
cover over the strange context by a spiritual 
message, but the Oxford Hexateuch assigns v.18 to E 
on the ground of ‘ the Amorite’ and of the incom- 
patibility of ‘ four generations’ with ‘ four hundred 
years’ 1°, The great narrator, says Volz, is bold 
enough to put side by side two entirely different 
narratives 4-6, quite spiritual *-, old worldly, 


unpolished. He likes to let two such contrasted — 


passages quite starkly clash. 

These are but brief samples of the way in which 
Volz treats the puzzling problems. presented by 
Genesis. One admires the spirit in which he seeks 
to recover the essential qualities of the mind of ‘ the 
great narrator,’ but it seems to me he also displays 
a childlikeness of mind which makes him blind to 
phenomena which are clear to other minds. It 
awakens great distrust in the soundness of his 
judgment when one sees that he cites among recent 
opponents of the documentary theory such unsatis- 
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factory men as Dahse, Wiener, and Méller. Any 
one who has read my Since Wellhausen (pp. 21-22, 
44-49, 69-90) will realize how unsound seems to 
me the reasoning which governs these men’s 
writings. When we turn to his fellow-writer, 
Professor Rudolph, who writes on the Joseph- 
stories, we find the same characteristics. We find 
him (p. 177) quoting the American Professor W. H. 
Green. Since Wellhausen (pp. 45-47) shows how 
Green fails to carry conviction. Discussion on such 
lines must inevitably fail. Rudolph urges that 
the supposed doublets deal with such minor matters 
as whether Joseph was carried into Egypt by 
Midianites or by Ishmaelites, where you would 
expect that an editor who professedly had a religious 
purpose in view would have only admitted into his 
narrative doublets of first-rate religious value. But 
it is idle to imagine what an editor might have been 
expected to do; we must be content to accept 
what he found available for his purpose, which was 
not necessarily the purpose which we might have 
attributed to him. Rudolph lays down a supposed 
rule for the editor, that he decided to use ‘ Yahweh’ 
when narrating events himself, but in all other 
cases to use ‘God almighty’ on Palestinian soil, 
but Elohim in Egypt (Gn 46? being the only excep- 
tion where the narrator himself uses Elohim, but 
this is in an insertion which is not part of the 
original story). This is a quite imaginary rule, 
‘Yahweh’ is found in the Joseph-chapters only in 
387s. 10 and 39? (5 times) and 71-23 (3 times) and 
4918, The last is probably a marginal annotation 
by a pious scribe introduced into the text. The 
others are a most inadequate foundation for build- 
ing a theory thereon. Elohim in the next eleven 
chapters is used 28 times as a proper name, and 8 
times it is appellative. El Shaddai is twice used 
(by P) and El 3 times. It seems to be used some- 
times as being spoken to or used by foreigners, but 
it is also used by Joseph speaking to his own 
brothers (45° 7+ 8), by Jacob in blessing (48), etc. 
The Oxford Hexateuch is almost certainly right in 
saying that the use of Elohim in these chapters is 
due to the peculiar revision through which the 
Joseph-stories have passed under a much later 
editing. This seems also to account for the use of 
words and expressions which occasionally appear 
(see go 41?- #7 etc). 

As we have seen that the divine names, owing to 
this exceptional editing, do not provide us with a 
trustworthy clue to the authorship of the sections 
in Gn 40-50, so also Israel and Jacob as names 
of the third Patriarch have in certain cases been 
editorially treated (as 46, Israel, probably originally 
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Jacob, and see 457 46! 484- 1), but as a rule the 


two names do still afford some-guidance, although 


Rudolph gives it up as hopeless. 

It will only be possible to give one example of 
the way in which Rudolph seeks to justify his 
refusal to believe in an independent narrator E. 
Let us take ch. 37. We cannot expect any solution 
to cover all the difficulties. It has passed through 
various editings and the editors did not always 
agree together. Rudolph’s solution is that not the 
brethren but the Midianites sold Joseph to the 
Ishmaelites and that the latter brought him into 
Egypt. Apart from vz.1 and *4¢, which are due to 
P, the rest of the chapter, he says, is Yahwistic and 
contains no contradictions ; 5», however, is to be 
struck out (with the LXX) and ® is to be placed 
after 1°; ‘and to his brethren’ really means ‘ as 
to his brethren,’ *f- are to be read together and mean 
‘his father wept for him, whereas in reality the 
Midianites sold him into Egypt ’ (!) ; 3° the ‘ Midian- 
ites’ sold him, t.e. through the Ishmaelites (39!) ! 
The solution of the Oxford Hexateuch is that J told 
how the brethren sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites, 
while E told how the Midianites kidnapped him and 
carried him into Egypt. The difficulty is that no 
subject to the verbs in v.78 is named. Ch. 40%, ‘I 
was stolen away,’ is in favour of kidnapping, whereas 
45*°, ‘I am Joseph your brother, whom ye sold 
into Egypt, and be not angry with yourselves that 
ye sold me hither,’ is in favour of J’s story being 
taken as selling by the brethren, and only by special 
pleading can it be taken as meaning ‘ you meant to 
sell me, but you were anticipated by the Midianites.’ 
Vo. 2bd. 2f. 12. 13a. 14b. 18). 21. 25b-27. 28b. 82a. 33. 35 seem 
to come from J’s story and the rest from E. 

The conclusion to which one comes after examin- 
ing the whole series of chapters in Genesis is that, 
while it is always possible that in exceptional cases 
passages attributed to E are editorial rather than 
independent, yet, in the great majority of cases, 
E does contribute his own independent version of 
the stories, which have been handed down from the 
early days in the Northern Kingdom. This only be- 
comes clearer when we carry the analysis through 
Exodus and Numbers. 

But we must now turn to the second question 
which awaits our consideration. I much regret 
that it is impossible in the available space to do 
anything like justice to the closely reasoned and 
most able and attractively presented argument 
to be dealt with. 

Il. In 1924 Professor Welch launched on the 
world a theory of The Code of Deuteronomy, which 
laid down that that book was not written in favour 
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of the concentration * of worship at the central 


sanctuary, but was only adapted to that end at the 
last moment by the insertion of a new section 
(121-7) which for the first time ordered the centraliza- 
tion of the worship of Yahweh at a single sanctuary. 
[This first volume has been dealt with in Since 
Wellhausen, 92-117. In the main I adhere to the 
positions there taken up, and to it I must refer my 
readers. This will make it a little more possible 
to give attention to the remaining two volumes.] 

In 1932 this was followed up by Deuteronomy, the 
Framework to the Code, in which he argues with 
remarkable force and real spiritual insight that the 
introductory and concluding chapters are in large 
measure the product of the Israelite community, 
which remained in the northern territory after the 
Fall of Samaria. 

Now in 1935 he has published the Baird Lecture 
for 1934 under the title of Post-Exilic Judaism. In 
this book he aims at showing the part which 
Northern Israel took in preserving the religious life 
during the Exile, and how it was that the Judean 
exiles after the Return declined to allow the 
Northerners to join in their reconstruction of worship. 

If we are right in accepting, in Part I. of this 
article, the view that E was primarily a collection 
of stories of the early history of the nation as they 
had been handed down in Northern Israel, then we 
must carefully weigh the evidence which in Welch’s 
opinion justifies him in saying that the references 
in the framework of the Code to the past traditions 
of the nation show in every case (except one) 
dependence on the distinctive traditions of E. (In 
this, Steuernagel agrees with Welch.) For this 
purpose we must postpone, as Welch does, the 
consideration of the historical introduction, and 
look at some of the introductory chapters. We 
will begin with ch. 5. The writer there refers to 
(x) the covenant at Horeb (5?, cf. 9°14 10%) based on 
the Decalogue. This was final and immutable. 
(2) Statutes and Judgments (5! 5°61 11), z.e. the 
Code (12-26) which was to regulate their conduct in 
the Land of Promise. This was given at Beth-peor 
by Moses. It could not be immutable, for circum- 
stances change. The men whom God would use 
to introduce modifications were the prophets 
(18°). The prophets who first appeared with 
articulate messages were Elijah, Amos, Hosea 
(see Amos 214 37-8 719-17), Their homes or spheres 
of action were in North Israel. The basis of ch. 5 
seems to be in E (Ex 182 19-23 y93-17-19 2019. 21 
218-13 228. 9%.28 2411-14) After Ex 3, normally 
both J and E use Yahweh, but in ch. 18 Elohim, 
while naturally used in connexion with Jethro, yet 
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fits in with the earlier use of E (and so 2018-4). 
In 21% 228-*-28 Elohim probably stands for the 
earthly representative of the divine Judge. Ch. 5 
defined the relation between Decalogue and Code. 
Ch. 4 merely refers to this in passing; he speaks 
of a particular point which conditions the giving of 
the Decalogue, namely, that when this was given 
they saw no outward form. From this he deduced 
that no image of the deity was legitimate. Why did 
he do this instead of quoting as authoritative the 
second commandment? Was it not that this 
latter was understood to forbid only the use of pagan 
images. Neither Elijah nor Amos protested against 
Calf-worship. Hosea, however, did protest (8° 
to® 137). It would seem, however, more probable 
that the Decalogue, which now appears in ch. 5, 
only reached that form at a date subsequent to the 
first writing of that chapter, and that a later editor 
substituted it for the original. In ch. 97 the 
nation is accused of a series of rebellions from the 
earliest day and special reference is made to the Calf- 
worship, as recorded in Ex 32, E. This cannot 
have been later than the Return from Exile, for 
Aaron is identified with the people and severely 
condemned, and ‘ the Sons of Levi’ (Ex 3276-2) are 
spoken of with honour. In Judza, after the Return, 
this would have been impossible. Ch. 9 therefore 
seems to belong to the Northern Kingdom. Turning 
now to addresses which come after the Code, Welch 
(Post-Exilic Judaism, 188 ff.) seeks to derive from 
chs. 28 and 32 evidence, showing that the Israelites, 
who remained in Northern Israel amid heathen 
settlers, refused to accept defeat and sought to 
preserve their national and religious identity. In 
ch. 28 he sees a long ‘ Litany’ in which the people 
acknowledge that they have deserved all that has 
come upon them and ‘face the blows of fate with 
grave self-discipline.’ But I can find no trace of its 
being a Litany, no sign of the nation realizing its 
demerit. In like manner, ‘the Song of Moses’ 
(ch. 32) gives the personal assurance of a prophetic 
soul that the God of Israel will one day avenge the 
blood of His servants, but I can see no evidence that 
the nation was repentant and held fast to its faith. 
‘The men,’ Welch says, ‘ were prepared to acknow- 
ledge that what they suffered was not unmerited. 
In this acknowledgment there is an indomitable 
note.’ With the best will in the world, I can 
recognize no such note. 

Again, it is questionable whether the Chronicler’s 
account of a call from Hezekiah to North Israel 
to come and worship in Jerusalem can be regarded 
as trustworthy in the absence of any corroboration 
in 2 K, The call from Hezekiah, Welch thinks, 
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may have prompted the Northern Israelites to 
enact a law for themselves against inter-marriage 
with the heathen and that this decision finds 
expression in ch. 7. This seems precarious reason- 
ing. Is there here much more than an expansion 
of Ex 34-16 (which, by the way, is a passage 
generally assigned to J) ? 

There are certain isolated passages which show 
that Northern Israel did so far as possible continue 
to maintain their own faith. Jeremiah (41°) tells 
us that men from Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria, 
eighty in number, with beards shaven, clothes rent, 
and self-inflicted wounds, came with oblations and 
frankincense in their hands to bring them to the 
house of Yahweh. The house had by this time 
been burnt down. These men must either have been 
ignorant of its fate, or an attempt was being made to 
continue worship within its ruined walls. 

Zechariah (71#-) tells us that certain men from 
Bethel came to Jerusalem in the days of that prophet 
to entreat the favour of Yahweh and to ask whether 
they should continue the practice of weeping in the 
fifth month as they had done for so many years. 
So far, Welch’s thesis seems sound. On the other 
hand, there are also evidences which suggest that 
Northern religion was of a very mixed character, at 
least in a large proportion of cases. There is much 
to be said, e.g., for Dr. Oesterley’s view that the 
Israelite community of Elephantiné came from 
the Northern tribes, who had been carried away 
captive to Assyria. There they had adopted 
Aramaic as their language, and in the Papyrus 
letters they speak of themselves as Aramzans. 
Considerable numbers of these seem to have joined 
the Assyrian armies of Asshur-bani-pal and helped 
him to conquer Egypt in 667 B.c. Later, those who 
remained in Egypt took service under Psammeticus. 
These colonists worshipped Yahu and with him they 
associated two goddesses, Ashima (Ishtar), as 
Am 814, and Anath (cf. place-names, Jos 2118 1938 
15°°; cf. Jg 3% 5°). If Anath was a fertility- 
goddess and apparently the spouse of Yahu, it 
would seem that this is a form of the Tammuz- 
Ishtar cult, adapted to the worship of Yahweh 
(cf. Jer 728 4ql- 217. 19. 25, Ezk gl4), 

A second piece of evidence to the same effect has 
been adduced by Dr. Oesterley from the Song of 
Solomon. The references to Damascus (6°), Lebanon 
(4 times), etc. etc., point to the North as the original 
source, though the final collector of the Songs prob- 
ably lived in the South and added some Southern 
songs. Now the most probable of the interpreta- 
tions of the Songs seems to be that they had their 
source in the fertility-cult which the Hebrews took * 
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over from the agricultural Canaanites on their 
settlement in Canaan. These Songs have been 
adapted to human lovers, but were originally songs 
of Tammuz and Ishtar. 

If this interpretation is justified, we have further 
evidence that the Northern worship was mixed with 
heathen elements, and it is argued that while the 
religious leaders after the Exile succeeded in stamp- 
ing out the alien cults in Judea, they failed to do 
so in the North, and that therefore Ezra and his 
fellows were justified in their attitude towards the 
Northerners. 

Ch. 3198 seems to lay down that the Code was 
to be ‘ read before all Israel in their hearing at the 
end of every seven years at the feast of Taber- 
nacles.’ So far I agree with the Professor, but 
when he goes on to argue that 317° was inserted by 
men of the Return in order to relegate the Code to 
obscurity alongside the Ark, and that ch. 10!-> was 
intended to produce the same effect, I find it difficult 
to agree with him. 

It is an interesting point, which Welch brings out 
well, that there seems to have grown up in the 
religious literature of Israel two divergent attitudes 
towards the period in the wilderness. According 
to one (ch. 9“#- and, e.g., Ps 106) it was a time of 
constantly recurring rebellion and murmuring on 
the part of Israel. On the other hand, to Hosea 
(214-15) and Jeremiah the time of the wilderness was 
the time when Israel was in peculiarly intimate 
relation with its divine head. The nation was then 
wholly dependent on God and had found Him all it 
needed. Not that these two views meant two series 
of historical traditions. Rather it meant that each 
writer selected from the common tradition those 
incidents which served his purpose. These were 
not told for mere history’s sake, but rather to point 
a religious lesson. The manna of Ex 164 and the 
water of 17° (both E) showed how God satisfied 
His people of old and how He would do the same 
in days to come. 

Finally, we must look at the historical intro- 
duction. The usual understanding of chs. 2 and 3 
is that Moses led his people through the midst of 
Edom and Moab and brought them to the field 
of Moab opposite Jericho. Welch (Framework, ch. 
xlil.) shows strong reasons for challenging this view. 
According to him Israel passed along outside the 
border of Edom and Moab as far as Arnon (2°: 4), 
Crossing this, they attacked and defeated Sihon and 
Og and divided Gilead among the two and a half 
tribes. Five stages (Nu 2113-9) took them from 
the upper reaches of Arnon to a ravine opposite 
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Beth-peor on the slopes of Pisgah, opposite to Mount 
Ebal across Jordan. This agrees with fragments of 
an E account in Nu 21 (217° and 22} contain in- 
sertions), and it agrees with Jephthah’s argument 
in Jg 11. If this be true, and it seems to be, we 
see a number of tribes crossing Jordan at this point 
and proceeding at once inland into Ephraim to 
set up great stones on Mount Ebal, bearing the 
words of the Law, and to erect an altar for sacrifice 
to Yahweh. It may be true that the first sacrifice 
was thus offered on Mount Ebal (Dt 271-8), but it is 


extremely doubtful that this, as Welch says, was. 


the establishment of ‘the leading sanctuary’ at 
which the people were to sacrifice to Yahweh on 
strictly Mosaic lines, and at which the levitical 
priests were the appointed custodians. Nothing 
here or in Jos 80f- refers to more than the one 
occasion upon which sacrifice was offered either on 
Mount Ebal or at Shechem. Never, after Jos 248, 
is Shechem mentioned as a sanctuary of Yahweh 
at all (see Since Wellhausen for fuller discussion, 
114 f.). 

Welch goes on to describe how Israel was saved 
from falling back into pure heathenism (1) by the 
founding of the Kingdom, and (2) by the rise of the 
prophetic movement. Under the United Kingdom 
the book of the covenant was put together (Ex 
20-23). The separation of the two Kingdoms led 
to North Israel not only collecting its traditions of 
early days (E) and of the first entrance into Canaan 
(Jg), but also of its laws (Dt), while Judea, in like 
manner, produced J and H (Lv 19-26). At the 
same time the prophets of Israel became most 
influential, and their influence is to be seen in E 
and in Deuteronomy. North Israel went down in 
ruin before Sargon (721 B.c.), but under Josiah what 
remained in the land was drawn closer to Jerusalem 
and as a result J and E were united (JE), the 
histories were united (x and 2 K), Deuteronomy was 


brought into line by the addition of Dt 121-7 and 


24-7, Ephraim continued to go to Jerusalem after 
the Fall of Jerusalem. A solemn pact (Neh 10) 
was formed to maintain a provisional altar (Jer 
4r‘f.), At the Return, and especially under Ezra, 
the conservative spirit gained the upper hand. A 
new altar was set up by the men of Judea only. 
North Israelite Levites were refused the privileges 
of the priesthood. Deuteronomy was laid aside and 
P, both in language and attitude, was finally built up 
on the lines of H (Lv 19-26). 

Some parts of this reconstruction are distinctly 
doubtful, but it may well be that in many respects 
it may eventually ‘ convince the gainsayers.’ 


a 
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Literature. 


FIVE CENTURIES OF RELIGION. 


Tue third large instalment of Dr. G. G. Coulton’s 
magnum opus on medieval monasticism is now avail- 
able—Five Centuries of Religion, ili.: Getting and 
Spending (Cambridge University Press ; 35s. net). 
It runs to seven hundred pages, is beautifully illus- 
trated, and like its predecessors is, as regards print- 
ing, a sheer delight. Dr. Coulton’s literary style 
is lucid and interesting. He knows better than 
many how to marshal his multitudinous facts and 
set them forth without any dryness. In this volume 
we have the same unassailable presentation of 


* evidence as the two former volumes have taught 


7 


us to expect. Some do not like the facts, but 
nobody has been able to confute them. But this 
volume is markedly different from its predecessors 
largely owing to a fine and almost moving introduc- 
tion which the author has prefaced. It goes far 
to meet the most common criticism which the 
former volumes, notably the first, evoked. It 
seemed to many, and they had some justification, 
that while Dr. Coulton’s facts were unquestionable, 
he had ‘ an axe to grind’ by his selection of facts. 
He seemed to forget how true it is of monasteries 
as of men that their ‘evil manners live in brass, 
their virtues we write in water.’ Make of it what 
we like, it is the case that ‘the shady side’ has 
a news-value and is recorded in history, while 
ordinary everyday goodness is uncommemorated. 
But in this volume Dr. Coulton makes it plain that 
he is quite aware of that. His view of the Middle 
Ages is much more humane and even kindly. He 
acknowledges that the truth lies somewhere between 
the extremes which find that long period of time 
on the one hand all splendour, and on the other all 
squalor. As regards monasticism he is ready to 
believe that the average inhabitant of the monastery 
was in all probability a considerably better fellow 
than the average man outside. 

The present volume, as indicated by the sub- 
title, deals with the medieval monasteries as in- 
stitutions deeply concerned in economic problems. 
It was almost an irony of history that monks who 
fied the world taking a vow of poverty should have 
been called to face the very mundane problems 
of getting and spending from which it might have 
been thought they were happily delivered. Yet it 
was so; the monasteries by one means or other 
became wealthy and at the same time liable to 
many exactions, so the balancing of the budget 


was no simple matter. They were exposed to 
injustice, their wealth was a constant temptation 
to the rapacity of the spoiler; on the other hand 
the temptations to increase their holdings by any 
means were very strong and were too often yielded 
to. Worst among such unworthy methods were 
the fees for burials, etc. (which oppressed the poor), 
masses for the dead, and the exhibition of relics. 
On this last point Dr. Coulton has naturally some 
pungent remarks to make ; and the mere catalogue 
of alleged relics is a sad revelation of human 
credulity. At Durham, for example, the pious 
might behold for a consideration the coals of 
S. Lawrence, pieces of Moses’ rod, of John the 
Baptist’s clothing, of the tree under which Abraham 
sat with.the angels, of the twelve thrones of the 
Apostles, and other wonderful exhibits. The ex- 
planation is that monastic expenses were inordin- 
ately heavy. Thus we learn that the appointment 
and installation of a new Abbot at Canterbury cost 
the Abbey in fees, etc., no less than over a thousand 
pounds. 

Each wave of reform within monasticism was an 
effort to escape from this financial embarrassment 
with the temptations involved; but no reform 
could be made permanent. 

Dr. Coulton’s task is not yet finished. He con- 
templates at least one and perhaps two further 
volumes on the same scale. We earnestly hope 
that he will be spared to bring his colossal task to 
the conclusion he desires. He has already put all 
students of medieval monasticism under a vast 
debt. His volumes, as he himself says, are materials 
for a history rather than a history. Certain it is 
that no future historian of this institution will be 
foolish enough to neglect the rich mass of material 
which Dr. Coulton has collected and classified for him. 


TUTORS UNTO CHRIST. 


In this supremely able little volume—/Jew and 
Greek: Tutors unto Christ, by Professor G. H. C. 
Macgregor, M.A., B.D., D.Litt., and Professor 
A. C. Purdy, A.B., B.D., Ph.D. (Nicholson & 
Watson ; 5s. net)—the scientific thoroughness of 
the discussion does not obscure the fervour of its 
evangelical outlook; so that the first remark to 
make is that these two scholars, with all the un- 
fettered modernity of their approach to their 
subject, make good for themselves also their sub- 
title, Tutors unto Christ. 
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About so swift and yet comprehensive a survey 
as Professor Purdy here presents in masterly fashion 
an easy criticism to make is that the speed, com- 
bined with the determination to notice all that is 
relevant, may leave the reader, if he is a tyro, 
bewildered as well as enlightened, and if he is one 
with some previous acquaintance with such studies, 
may leave him often intrigued rather than satisfied. 
This, however, is a reflection on the intricacy of 
the matter rather than on the skill with which this 
summary is planned and executed. One feature 
of it which should compel admiration, though it 
may tantalize, is its insistence at so many points 
on the lack of evidence which would justify some 
attractive conclusion. The historian in this field is 
like an airman flying over country where tree-tops 
rise out of a ground mist. He may discover a 
good deal about the trees, but not the shape of the 
wood or certainty that anything amounting to a 
forest is there. 

Professor Purdy’s own choice of the distinctive 
dominating idea which triumphed over other 
tendencies within Judaism and became finally the 
constitutive principle of the Judaism which emerged 
and survived, is that it was the determination to 
make religion embrace the whole of life. The 
Sadducees ruthlessly maintained the letter of the 
Law to the limit of what was possible and then left 
the rest of life outside the scope of religion ; their 
strict literalism in theory breaking down into 
Laodicean carelessness in practice. In the result 
they failed to keep hold of either the devout or the 
easygoing. The Pharisees, on the other hand, 
tithing mint and cummin and extending the Law 
by interpretation and detailed applications, did not 
mean to make the Law burdensome, though Peter 
and Paul felt it so, but were rather making a genial 
effort to help every man to the way of perfect 
obedience. This resolute application of religion to 
the whole of life is, according to Professor Purdy, 
the essential and characteristic principle in which 
Judaism culminated, and in it he finds the rationale 
for the individualizing and consequent universalizing 
of religion. 

Yet the breach that eventually widened between 
Christianity and Judaism did not arise because 
Judaism tried to cover the whole of life but because 
it and Christianity both tried to do so in such 
different ways. A case may be made for the view 
that while it was the narrow nationalist and legalist 
Judaism that survived as such, it was the univer- 
salist and missionary conception of religion, visible 
in Jonah and some Psalms and prophetic passages, 
dominant in John Baptist and Jesus and recognized 
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as of the essence of the gospel by Stephen and 

conception compelling the relegation of 
Law to the background and opening the way to 
the Christian doctrine of the Spirit that was the 
true kernel of Judaism, and that Christianity is 
tather its legitimate development than a break- 
away. Missionary Judaism gathered all that was 
best in its religion and became the Apostolic Church. 
There is a signi which seems to escape notice 
in the allusion in Ac 18 to the disciples of John. 
These Jewish missionaries are regarded as practi- 
cally Christian already, though requiring a little 
more instruction. And it is possible to think that 
the Am-ha-arez are not merely ‘ the masses’ but a 
section of Jewry that in a religious way took a more 
friendly and tolerant attitude to the larger world 
than the Scribes approved. 

Professor Macgregor has the advantage of working 
in a field where the material is abundant, and — 
brilliant writers like Bevan and Glover and others 
have shown the way. He need fear no comparisons — 
in his sketch which combines grasp of detail, 
insight into principles, and felicitous ease of expres- 
sion. Using the witness of the vocabulary to the — 
Hellenistic spirit, his comment is memorable and — 
profound that to morally serious like the 
Romans and English, left handed takes the solemn 
sense of sinister, whereas it means to the artistic 
Greek and Gaul just ‘gauche’ or awkward. 
Welcome or dubious according to the readers — 
theological predilections will be his high valuation 
of the contribution of the Greek faith m reason to 
the religious thought of mankind. The Hellenistic 
attitude is described as individualistic, cosmo- 
politan, humanitarian, rationalist, artistic, and 
restrained, yet full of the joie de vivre and keenly 
interested in religion. The mystery cults were 
forerunners of the individualist emotional churchly 
type of piety. Later, Hellenism recognized the old 
religion to be scientifically preposterous and morally 
bankrupt, and the sense of sin grew and the longing 
for ‘ salvation’ which is the background of Paul’s 
teaching. Dealing with Gnosticism the view is main- 
tained that the idea of a redeemer when it occurs is 
derived from Christianity. And the Mandzan and 
other strains of mysticism, while not sources for the 

Professor Maegregor’s conclusion is that Hellen- 
ism was in the blood of from the 
beginning. i aapelcd the langnegeeG aa 
preaching; the style of Christian literature ; 
mythology to its tradition; cosmology, 
pology, Christology and, above all, roe to 
its thought. 
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One misses from the bibliography Friedlander, 
whose book on religious movements of the time of 
Christ has perhaps never been adequately appre- 
ciated ; and Leibhold, who has rather startlingly 
brought out that if the monuments are studied 
rather than the literature the Hammer-god of the 
blacksmiths occupies a far larger place than such 
figures as Mithra and Isis. 

The one disquieting thought about a book so 
compact and comprehensive and judicious is that 
it might be used by the baser sort in connexion 
with examinations ! 


CONCERNING THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


In order to try to remedy the prevailing neglect 
of the Bible, especially among young people, the 
Rev. H. J. Dale has produced a charming little 
Introduction under the title of The Lamp of Truth 
(T. & T. Clark; 1s. 6d.). He sketches in broad 
and simple outline the history of the Bible, its 
literature, and the services rendered by Higher 
Criticism, concluding with an estimate of the 

abiding worth of Scripture. Mr. Dale is well in- 
formed and accurate, and we may well hope that 
this little book will achieve the purpose which the 
author has in view. 

The centre of all sound study of the Old Testa- 
ment must be its religious value, and, while the 
advanced movements of the nineteenth century 

were concerned mainly with Higher Criticism, the 
typical scholar of the twentieth century has con- 
centrated on a reinterpretation of the political and 
spiritual history of Israel, made possible—indeed, 
necessitated—by the new arrangement of the 
Biblical material. Two recent books will serve to 
illustrate this tendency, each of value in its own 
sphere, and of use to the audience for whom it is 
primarily intended. In the ‘ International Library 
of Christian Knowledge’ we have now a volume 
by the late Professor Max Loehr, known as a 
scholar of high qualities to the specialist for the 
last forty years, though his name is probably not 
so familiar to the average English reader. His 
volume is entitled A History of Religion in the Old 
Testament (Nicholson & Watson; 5s. net). His 
position as a whole is that normally adopted by 
‘contemporary scholars, and he writes in a clear and 
vivid style (which, however, seems to have suffered 
‘at times in translation), which gives to his work 
‘an impression of freshness and originality. He is 
clearly a man who has absorbed the subject for 
imself, and is not merely reproducing the opinions 
his predecessors. The book does, however, give 
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the impression of having been written some ten or 
twelve years ago. The author has not realized the 
extent to which religion under the monarchy was 
not merely syncretistic, but also polytheistic ; he 
makes no use, for instance, of the very important 
evidence supplied by the Elephantine papyri, and 
he still places Ezra before Nehemiah, without 
noting that this is no longer the normal arrange- 
ment. The little bibliography at the end is badly 
out of date; one book assigned to 1923 actually 
appeared in 1913 (this may be a printer’s slip), the 
latest work mentioned is dated 1925, and one 
certainly has been completely superseded by its 
own author, whose opinions have undergone con- 
siderable modification in the thirty years that have 
elapsed since its first publication. Nevertheless, 
we have nothing else which handles the subject 
on quite the same scale or in quite the same way, 
and the book will serve as a useful introduction to 
the subject. 

Equally original, but in a very different class, is 
Dr. Stanley A. Cook’s great book, The Old Testa- 
ment: A Reinterpretation (S.P.C.K.; 7s. 6d. net). 
The author has a wider range of accurate knowledge 
bearing on the Old Testament than any other 
living scholar, and he can deal with his subject 
from many points of view. What we have before 
us may be little more than a concise summary of 
the material at the author’s disposal, selected with 
discrimination and judiciously applied to the de- 
velopment of a single theme. Dr. Cook can see, 
as it were, in one comprehensive glance, the whole 
story of God’s revelation to man and of man’s dis- 
covery of God, and his aim in this book is to set 
the Old Testament in its right place in that story. 
He writes as one who feels that we have not yet 
attained, and are not yet made perfect, but he sees 
in the Old Testament, and especially in the pro- 
phetic movement, universal principles and truths 
of eternal validity. 

Nearly half the book is preliminary and deals 
with such subjects as the external history of the 
Bible (here Dr. Cook works backwards from the 
modern versions to the original writers), the land 
and cultures of Palestine, and the inevitable place 
of the country in the general movements of nations. 
But his real interest is in the history of the religious 
process which began with prehistoric Israel and 
will end only when Christianity dies, if then. For 
to him the New Testament is inseparable from the 
Old, and is itself but imperfectly fulfilled. In the 
process there are two supreme crises to be recog- 
nized: the one is the Fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.c., 
the other is the destruction of the Temple in 
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A.D. 70. Behind the former lies the work of the 
great prophets, and it was only the great calamity 
which brought the kingdom to an end that gave 
free play to their teaching and made it effective. 
Much of the history, even in the most significant 
periods, is obscure, and we cannot watch the changes 
themselves taking place. But the religion of Ezra 
is a very different thing from that of Jeremiah, 
and somewhere in the sixth century there must lie 
the real turning-point. While Dr. Cook does not 
recognize Christian history as coming within the 
purview of his studies, he allows us to feel that the 
second crisis was of even greater significance than 
the first, and that, just as the former liberated the 
spirit of the prophets, so the latter facilitated the 
universal spread of the gospel. 

Dr. Cook has thus produced a work of striking 
originality, which should deeply influence all future 
study of the Old Testament. The book is ex- 
tremely well written ; the chapter on the Prophets 
is, perhaps, the finest interpretation of their work 
that has yet appeared. We often feel that we 
should like to cross-examine the author, for his 
words clearly imply far more than he can say, and 
are based on a mass of knowledge which is beyond 
the ordinary reader. But the book, though fresh 
and original, is never startling. It is less a reinter- 
pretation than a restatement, and summarizes with 
clarity and true historic sense the impressions 
which others have long vaguely felt. As to its 
importance, there can be no two opinions, and later 
generations may well find that it marks the 
beginning of a new era in the history of Biblical 
study. 


THE DAWN OF RELIGION. 


The Dawn of Religion, by Professor Eric S. 
Waterhouse, M.A., D.D. (Epworth Press; 2s. 6d. 
net), we are told, is intended to provide prolegomena 
to the other volumes in a series which deals with 
“Great Religions of the East.’ Professor Water- 
house has had to seek a path, as he himself acknow- 
ledges, ‘ which no man knoweth’; and in these 
difficult circumstances he has made use in the main 
of the guidance that psychology affords. One is 
glad of any clue among the masses of relevant and 
irrelevant facts that are usually arrayed in such 
books as this in order that out of them we may 
construct religious origins. Psychology has often 
still to grope its way in the twilight, but the one- 
eyed man is king in such a kingdom of the blind 
as primitive religion is and always will be. At the 
same time, psychology, while it provides a useful 
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clue to the mazé, must be accompanied by a serious 


~and thorough study of the anthropological facts. 


Professor Waterhouse makes it plain that, for lack 
of such study, even Freud proves himself, when he 
intrudes upon this sphere, an untrustworthy guide. 
One value of this book consists in the fact that 
Professor Waterhouse does not allow theory to 
control facts, nor does he bury himself or his 
readers beneath masses of material. He has wisely 
confined himself to certain main roads of exploration 
which primitive peoples seem to have followed. 

Thus four of his brief chapters deal with Tabu, 
Magic, Shamanism, and Totemism respectively, 
each of them a trail blazed by the early pioneers, 
but none of them a thoroughfare to the goal. He 
does not agree with those—among whom is Sir 
James Frazer—who suggest that the stage of magic 
precedes that of religion. The two methods he 
believes to have been blended in a general attitude 
of supernaturalism. Can we get nearer the ultimate 
fount from which such an ‘attitude of super- 
naturalism’ issues? In one of his books Mr. 
Marett asks the question, ‘ Is hope or fear the mother 
element in religion?’ and gives his vote for hope. 
Professor Waterhouse, on the other hand, claims 
that ‘ the elemental religious emotion’ is awe. It 
may be that these views are not seriously in con- 
tradiction, but Marett’s view attracts one when 
he goes on to affirm that religion is an epitome of 
life itself, ‘the bold attempt to persist in being 
and to crown it with well-being.’ 

One who is dealing with the dawn of religion 
shows wisdom in avoiding dogmatism, and in this 
respect as in others Professor Waterhouse proves 
himself to be a reliable guide. He asks more 
questions than he answers, but he sometimes points 


_the way to what seem to him their probable solu- 


tions. But even when, at the close of his book, he 
faces forwards and not backwards, he is still 
hesitant. ‘Can it be that our search for God is 
better for us than our finding Him? In this life 
are we made to seek and only to seek? . . . If He 


be a good God, man_will some day find. If not, it 


is better that he should not find.’ 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 


Dr. W. O. E. Oesterley has issued a number of 
careful and scholarly expositions of Hebrew and 
Jewish literature, and now we are indebted to him 
for a work on The Gospel Parables in the Light of 


their Jewish Background (S.P.C.K.; 7s. 6d. net). 


The meaning and doctrinal significance of many of 


the gospel parables is a subject of much debate; 
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and it may well be that one of the causes of this is 
an inadequate use of the Jewish atmosphere and 
general background of the gospel records. Accord- 
ingly, we welcome the publication of a work which 
is specially concerned with the illumination of the 
teaching of the gospel parables by means of the 
ancient Jewish writings. 

After introductory chapters on the meaning and 
nature of the parable and on the conception of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, Dr. Oesterley proceeds to the 
exposition of the individual gospel parables, which 
he arranges under the three headings of (1) Parables 
of the Mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven; 
(2) Other Parables concerning the Kingdom of 
Heaven ; and (3) The Lucan Parables. 

There is much in the expositions that is quite 
familiar to the student of the New Testament, and 
_ in many cases no fresh light appears to be thrown 

upon the parable by the Jewish background. Nor 
will readers of Dr. Oesterley’s works expect to 
find here other than a plain and sober discussion. 
But now and then the Jewish background largely 
dominates the treatment, as, for example, in the 
case of the story of the Good Samaritan. In this 
Parable the difference is set forth between Christ’s 
teaching and the normal teaching of Judaism. 
What Christ taught here was new and original. 
No doubt there are stories—and some are here 
quoted—to be found in the Rabbinic sources of 
conduct very like that of the Good Samaritan. 

But they are different and do not offer exact 
analogies. The Parable of the Good Samaritan, 
contends Dr. Oesterley, is on a plane all its own. 


Prophets of the Soul, by the Rev. Joseph M. M. 
Gray, D.D. (Abingdon Press; $2.00), though it 
deals with American theology, is a book which 
should make a wide appeal on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In a series of brief but most excellent 
biographical sketches it traces the modification of 
the old New England Puritanism from the Mathers 
and Jonathan Edwards, through Channing and 
Bushnell, to Phillips Brooks, George A. Gordon, 
and Washington Gladden. The writer is eminently 
fair and sympathetic in his treatment, but it is 
manifest throughout that he views Calvinism from 
the outside. Had he pondered Jonathan Edwards’ 
remarkable words, ‘ Resolved, to examine carefully 
and constantly what one thing in me is, which 
causes me in the least to doubt the love of God, 
and to direct all my forces against it,’ he would 
have seen that Calvinism is not so exclusively pre- 
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destination as it is here represented. In a con- 
cluding chapter the writer indicates that his aim 
in writing is to give a more positive Christian content 
to liberal preaching while combating the reaction 
towards Calvinism which is associated with the 
name of Karl Barth. 


What could be more enticing as a title for a 
book than Wanderings among Words? That is 
actually the title of a book by Mr. Henry Bett, 
M.A., Litt.D. (Allen & Unwin; 6s. net), and the 
title alone should sell the book ‘like hot cakes.’ 
There is a peculiar fascination in the history of 
words. It is really the history of the soul, the 
history of changing manners and beliefs. What is 
the relation between the ‘ coulter’ of a plough, the 
‘cultivation’ of the ground, the ‘culture’ of an 
educated man, a sailor’s ‘cutlass,’ a ‘cutlery’ 
works at Sheffield, and a literary ‘cult’? Why do 
we speak of the ‘ white’ and the ‘ yolk,’ not the 
‘yellow’ of an egg? Who would imagine that 
behind all the senses of ‘charging’ (accusing, 
filling, exhorting, attacking, a payment, a responsi- 
bility, a horse, and a platter !) there is the metaphor 
of loading a waggon? But the interest of this 
delightful book is endless, and conundrums like 
the above could be multiplied indefinitely. This 
is a book to browse in, and to read aloud in snatches. 


A learned and illuminating review of marriage 
in its legal and religious aspects is given by the 
Right Honourable Lord Merrivale, P.C., in Marriage 
and Divorce, The English Point of View (Allen & 
Unwin ; 2s. 6d. net). The book is full of interesting 
historical information on such matters as the Jew- 
ish and Roman customs. It contains also a sober 
examination of the lax habits among ourselves, 
and makes suggestions as to the prevention of 
‘ foolish’ marriages. The noble author’s sympathies 
are all on the side of Lord Brougham’s famous 
definition of marriage as ‘the union of one man 
with one woman for life to the exclusion of all 
others.’ But he has a calm and deliberate judgment 
which he brings to bear on practical aspects of the 
problems that marriage and divorce raise. 


“On the mantelpiece in the drawing-room of a 
certain house there is a Mills’ bomb, a relic of the 
War. Is that not a parable of the fate which has 
overtaken Christianity? Born for revolutionary 
warfare, it has become a decoration; meant for 
struggle, its chief function now is to please.’ That 
is one of the key passages in a book, Rebel Religion 
(Allenson ; 5s. net), by the Rev. B. C. Plowright, 
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B.A., B.D., which analyses with unsparing candour 
the causes of the present moral and religious crisis 
in world affairs, and goes to the root of the problem 
for Christians when it asks: Has Christianity any- 
thing to say at all? This book (in spite of its 
sensational jacket) is written with power as well 
as passion. The analysis of the present situation 
in the first chapter is extraordinarily able. The 
book contains a real challenge to the Church and 
to all who are at ease in Zion. 


A book with the title For Parsons Only : A Study 
in the Cure of Souls, makes us ready for plain 
speaking. And there is plenty of it in this book 
by the Rev. T. S. Taylor, M.A., B.Litt. (Allenson ; 
3s. 6d. net). Sometimes the writer overstresses 
his points, as when he says that ‘ apparently there 
is an almost universal demand for relief from the 
burden of responsible thinking; and there is a 
complete turning away from God, who speaks to 
us in Jesus Christ.’ But in the main he handles 
actualities, and in his book he is concerned with 
things that do face the modern minister, the changes 
in habit and in religious thought, the perplexity of 
an ordinary minister as to what he is to concentrate 
on, organization or evangelism, the place of the 
Church in modern life. He deals with Barth and 
with modern psychology, and, generally speaking, 
with the things that come up in the mind and 
experience of a working clergyman. It is all 
interesting and stimulating, and it will do the 
‘ working clergyman’ a great deal of good to look 
at these problems in the company of an intelligent 
critic. 


Light on Bible Texts, by the Rev. Buchanan Blake, 
B.D., D.D. (Allenson; 3s. net), is a useful little 
book, containing as it does many of the emendations 
of the text of the Authorized Version suggested in 
the Variorum Teachers’ edition of the Bible, all 
gathered together in a compact and handy form, 
together with many explanations of obscure words 
and passages, many archaisms noted and reinter- 
preted, and many suggestions as to the meaning 
of difficult phrases and situations. Sometimes we 
are perhaps left a little regretful when a familiar 
or notable rendering is altered, as when the ‘ still 
small voice’ is interpreted to mean ‘a solemn 
silence,’ or ‘Thy gentleness has made me great’ 
becomes ‘Thy graciousness has raised me up.’ 
But sometimes a real stone of stumbling is removed, 
as when ‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live’ 
becomes in the new interpretation offered ‘ Thou 
shalt not give a witch a means of living.’ Some- 
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times, again, a valuable note is added, smoothing 
away an awkward impression of authorship, when, 
for example, the phrase ‘ The Psalms of David’ is 
interpreted in the sense that David is the hero- 
subject of the songs of Israel instead of the sweet 
psalmist of Israel. ‘ When: the Psalms are called 
“David” in the New Testament, the reference is 
not to authorship but to the book itself, just as the 
Pentateuch or Torah is referred to simply as 
“Moses,” not as author but as lawgiver of Israel.’ 
There are many other important new renderings 
one would like to note, but enough has been men- 
tioned to indicate the great value of this small 
book as a new help for Bible readers. 


Easter Eve, by Ambrosius Czaké (Blackwell ; 
5s. net), contains, as the sub-title indicates, a series 
of ‘ Reflections on the possibility of living a human 
life that possesses value.’ The title is suggested 
by the custom of lighting the Paschal candle. 
‘ After the painful darkness of Good Friday there 
is a little light that reminds us of the splendour 
of Resurrection. We light a candle, because we 
believe in the coming light, and we try to dissipate 
the darkness.’ The first part of the book is not 
easy to read, but it rewards the reader’s application. 
In it the author treats ‘ the realization of difficulties,’ 
as they appear in the artist’s effort, the struggle 
for morality, the work of the savant, and the 
practical life of the average man in daily life. ‘The 
way towards a solution of the difficulties’ is the 
theme of Part II. Apart from Christianity, the 
author contends, the living world-religions make 
effort impossible and struggle meaningless. ‘ It is 
solely Christianity that makes effort a life-task, and 
that makes effort possible, irrespective of success ’ 
(p. 67). In a Foreword, Principal N. Micklem 
speaks of the book as a piece of creative work 
which springs, as he well knows, from the hardships 
and the wrongs, the disappointments and loneliness, 
of the writer’s life. This fact adds value and force 
to the arguments of this suggestive little volume, 
which we heartily welcome. 


A book that will be found of service by 
teachers of advanced divisions in day school and 
of Bible classes in Church has been written by the 
Rev. Ernest G. Braham, M.A., Ph.D., Extension 
Lecturer in Philosophy of Religion in London 
University, on The Hebrew Prophets (Chapman & 
Hall; 3s. 6d. net). It is really a popularizing of 
the conclusions of scholars, and therefore very much 
needed. After a good introduction on the nature 
of prophecy, we have the prophets arranged in their 
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chronological order, with introductions which 
relate them to their time and its problems, and 
an analysis of their message. It is all well done, 
and all the better that there is nothing novel or 
original in the conclusions. Joel and Jonah are 
placed very late in the time order, and Isaiah is 
assigned to three authors. 


If any one wishes a plain and interesting, but not 
too technical, presentation of things pertaining to 
religious faith and practice, we can heartily commend 
The Foundations of Christian Faith, by the Rev. 
John A. Bain, M.A., D.D, (T. & T. Clark ; 4s. net). 
In the first half of the book the writer deals very 
sanely with the place and authority of reason, 
feeling, conscience, and will in their relation to 
faith. He then goes on to discuss such topics 
as the evidence of Miracles, the Resurrection, the 
Bible, the Church, and the Witness of the Spirit. 
The treatment of each of these great subjects is 
necessarily brief, but the writer has the gift of saying 
the right thing in the right way and the reader is 
left with a strong impression of his fair-mindedness 

and competence. 


The Way of the Witnesses, by the Rev. Edward 
Shillito, M.A. (Edinburgh House Press; 2s. net), 
is ‘a New Testament Study in Missionary Motive.’ 
The purpose of the writer is twofold: to show that 
the New Testament is a missionary book through- 
out, and to apply its teaching to the missionary 
needs and problems of to-day. With considerable 
imagination and dramatic skill the writer sketches 
the impression which would be produced on the 
mind of an intelligent pagan of the Apostolic Age 
when he first heard the gospel story. The Epistles 
of St. Paul are shown to be just such letters as 
an infant Christian community would need for its 
guidance, and the Christian warfare is traced to its 
‘Toots in the inevitable conflict between the Word 
and the World. 


Professor William E. Wilson, B.D., of the Selly 
Oak Colleges, has had reprinted from ‘ The Friend ’ 
a series of sensible essays on The Practice of Prayer 
(Friends’ Book Centre; 1s. net). There are eight 
_essays—on Communion with God, the Quiet Time, 
Guidance, Petition, and kindred themes. There 
is a fine ‘atmosphere’ in the book, which gives it 
a devotional value, but the views expressed (in 

wer largely to objections) are sound and re- 
uring to a doubting faith. The writer’s purpose 
to encourage the habit of daily prayer, and we 

well understand that these excellent medita- 
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tions will help towards the realization of this 
aim, 


God’s Garden and Ourselves, by Mr. H. E. Bryant, 
B.A. (Group Publications ; 2s. net), contains over 
a score of very brief religious meditations on 
familiar flowers and trees. These meditations 
manifest a very simple and childlike faith, and are 
perhaps a little cloying in their sweetness. The 
concluding chapter, ‘The Well-ordered Garden,’ 
deals at somewhat greater length with the subject 
of Guidance, and here the teaching is very wise 
and Christian. 


St. Mark’s Gospel, by the Rev. J. M. C. Crum, 
Residentiary Canon of Canterbury (Heffer ; 6s. net), 
is an attempt to distinguish between two stages or 
strata of this New Testament writing and thus to 
account for the existence in it side by side of what 
seem to be incompatible elements. Just as it is 
possible to measure the change of thought which 
has taken place between the composition of St. 
Mark’s Gospel and the copying of it by St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, so—thinks the author—it is possible 
to discover in St. Mark’s Gospel itself two strata, 
between the formation of which there has taken 
place a change in the Church’s mind and language. 
The first stratum (‘Mark I’) consists of a gospel 
story which goes back to the scenes of the house in 
Capernaum and the boat in Galilee and the streets 
in Jerusalem of thirty-five years before. The 
second stratum (‘Mark II’) tells mystically, by 
metaphor and allegory, a gospel story which 
reflects the meaning of what the Lord had said and 
done as interpreted by the Church of the Rome of 
the time of Nero. 

We shall not attempt to test this hypothesis, 
which the author elaborates with great care and 
in a clear and attractive exposition; we would 
only remark that it is an hypothesis consistent with 
the fundamental conclusion of the recent Form- 
criticism, namely, that the Gospels are not so much 
biographies or historical documents as manifestoes 
issued by the Church for the use of preachers and 
teachers. 


He is Able, by the Rev. W. E. Sangster, B.A. 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 5s. net), is a heartsome 
book which is well fitted to stimulate faith. The 
aim of the writer is to show the sufficiency of Christ 
for every variety of human need. This he does by 
reviewing in succession various types of the trials 
and temptations which beset the heart. The 
writer is manifestly of a sympathetic nature and 
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perhaps he is inclined to dwell somewhat too much — 


on the sad and pathetic side of life. This gives to 
parts of his book a rather sombre colour. But the 
effect of the whole is definitely stimulating. The 
chapters abound in illustrations drawn from 
Christian history and from the writer’s own ex- 
perience. This gives to the book a vividness which 
effectually sustains the reader’s interest. 


Canon Anthony C. Deane’s broadcast talks to 
listeners of sixteen to eighteen years of age have 
been published under the title, Siwth-Form Religion 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 2s. 6d. net). These talks 
are neither essays nor sermons; they are talks. 
And their main purpose is to help intelligent young 
people to read the New Testament for themselves 
with understanding as well as with devotion. The 
speaker, therefore, gives popular ‘ introductions’ 
to the Four Gospels, deals with the main ‘ moments’ 
of our Lord’s ministry, not doctrinally but always 
with an eye to the audience, and furnishes a very 
helpful account of the background of the ministry 
in the general life of the time. The whole thing 
is amazingly well done. There is real scholarship 
behind all the talks, but it is never obtruded. It 
is the kind of thing that should be known to every 
educated reader of the New Testament, but, as a 
matter of fact, is known to few. This is a book 
that should be widely circulated. 


A book of great and various usefulness for clergy 
of all denominations has been issued by the Inde- 
pendent Press—A Manual for Ministers. It has 
been compiled primarily as a service book for 
Congregational ministers, and they will find most 
help from it. There are seven parts—Prayers and 
Responses for Morning and Evening Worship, 
Offices of the Church, Services for Special Occasions, 
Ordination Services, a Lectionary, and ‘ General 
Information.’ The last item will be specially 
helpful, because it tells the young minister what he 
ought to know about Marriages, Income Tax, Rates, 
the Conduct of Meetings, Insurance, and a host of 
other things that are important in practice. The 
compilers have drawn upon many service books, 
ancient and modern, and any minister in whose 
hands the conduct of a service lies will find constant 
guidance in this manual, and he will be saved from 
many errors due to ignorance. The book is pub- 
lished in two editions—a pulpit edition in buckram 
cloth at 5s., and a pocket edition in waterproof 
cloth at 3s. 


Just as in the English-speaking world the great 
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deceived by specious promises, and disappointed 


apostle of Christian unity was the late Bishop Brent — 
of New York, so on the Continent was the late — 
Archbishop of Uppsala, Dr. Nathan Soderblom. 
His spirit laid hold on many of his countrymen, 
and a new word vecumen was added to the Swedish 
language. Negotiations about Church Unity, 1628- 
1634, John Durie, Gustavus Adolphus, Axel Oxen- 
stjerna, by Gunnar Westin (A. B. Lundequistska — 
Bokhandeln, Uppsala; 1932), is an evidence of 
that interest. It is written in English, and good 
English, by a Swede, and published in Sweden. © 
One hundred and eighty-four closely printed pages 
with copious notes in very minute print tell the 
story of the six years’ efforts of the Scotsman, John — 
Durie, with whom the unity of Christ’s Church 
was an absorbing interest, commanding purpose, 
unflagging zeal, unquenchable hope, and un-~ 
measured sacrifice. To this record are added a 
hundred and twenty-one pages of Documents and © 
Letters. 

The danger to Protestantism of the division of — 
Lutherans and Calvinists in Germany afforded the 
occasion for his travels and labours, correspondence 
and publications. He placed his confidence for 
the ending of the embittered controversy mainly 
in Gustavus Adolphus, and then his Lord Chan- 
cellor, Axel Oxenstjerna, and got some encourage- ~ 
ment from them. He turned soon to Charles 1. of — 
England and Archbishop Laud, who did not play ~ 
the game with him, in the hope that they might — 
mediate in the Continental dispute. The Reformed, 
who hoped for some improvement in their legal 
position, were favourable ; the Lutherans, especially 
in Saxony, hostile. The ecclesiastical situation was 
entangled in political rivalries and intrigues. Able 
as he was, he was too simple and trustful ; and was 


by their frequent unfulfilment. His determination, 
patience, and perseverance must command our 
admiration, and although his effort failed, we cannot 
but approve him for making it. 

The volume is of interest as an historical study of 
an important period in the making and the marrin 
of Continental Protestantism. But it also illus- 
trates the adage that history repeats itself. To-day 
there is a widely-spread movement for reunion. 
German Protestantism in face of a common dange’ 
is asserting its ancient divisions, and Lutheranis 
and Calvinism stand fast in their old dogmati 
antagonism. The Church of England, from whic 
Durie vainly hoped for leadership, is interestin 
itself in Scandinavian Lutheranism. Thus for our 
present tasks the story of John Durie has lesso 
of warning and encouragement. 
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It is notoriously difficult to write a worth-while 
book about books, and few have courage to select 
from the imposing mass of literature a list of the 
best books on all subjects which others ought to 
read. The Rev. J. R. Fleming, D.D., has attempted 
it in The Highway of Reading: A Help to the Right 
Choice of Books (Lutterworth Press; 2s. 6d. net). 
It is the Christian reader that is in view, and those 
books are selected from the various fields which 
are fitted to edify and to confirm faith. On the 
whole there will be general agreement that Dr. 
Fleming has selected books that deserve to be 
selected. As with most similar attempts one will 
likely fail to find guidance precisely where advice 
is most desired. Dr. Fleming’s treatment of 
modern fiction is scarcely adequate, and his sketch 
_ of modern poetry is disappointing. Yet this 
little book about books is one of the best we have 
seen. 


A deeply interesting and suggestive volume of 
Papers from various distinguished writers has ap- 
peared under the title, The Church and the Twentieth 
Century (Macmillan; 15s. net). The Church in 

view is the Church of England; but many outside 

her communion will study this work with profit. 
_ The Church of England is facing some problems 
of her own in which, however, all Christendom is 
interested. There is the problem of the relations 
of Church and State which became important when 
_ Parliament rejected the proposed new Prayer Book. 
In this volume Professor Norman Sykes deals with 

“The Ideal of a National Church’; Dr. H. D. A. 

Major treats of ‘ Prayer-Book Revision, and the 

late Dr. Percy Dearmer of ‘ Public Worship and 

the Creeds.’ In two chapters on the New Catholi- 
cism Canon ‘Rogers discusses ‘ Intercommunion ’ 
and Canon Raven ‘ Interchange of Pulpits.’ ‘The 

Church and Secular Life’ is suggestively handled 

by Sir Arnold Wilson, and Dr. Douglas White gives 

an admirable discussion of the religious and social 
problems of ‘Sex.’ The three final chapters are of 
great interest. Dr. F. L. Cross and Dr. L. Elliott- 

Binns deal respectively with Anglo-Catholicism and 

with Evangelicalism in the twentieth century ; 

while the closing chapter from the pen of the Editor, 

the Rev. G. L. H. Harvey, entitled ‘Nova et 
Vetera’ is a contribution of outstanding interest 
‘and value. The very names of the contributors 
_are guarantee of the scholarly and sound treatment 
of the topics reviewed, and this volume deserves 
wide attention. 


There has come to hand from New Zealand a 
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little symposium the title of which is Christ and 
To-morrow (Presbyterian Bookroom, Christchurch). 
It is edited by the Rev. J. D. Salmond, Ph.D., and 
the contributors are a dozen Presbyterian ministers. 
The quality of the whole is excellent, and it is quite 
evident that the world movements of to-day have 
been keenly followed and deeply pondered. The 
book is intended for the instruction and guidance 
of the lay members of the Church, and it is admir- 
ably fitted for that purpose. It will certainly 
provide them with abundance of food for serious 
thought. 


The Great Galilean Returns, by Mr. Henry Kendall 
Booth (Scribners ; 6s. net), is written with a passion 
which is in a high degree admirable and infectious. 
Yet it is hardly a book which will stand dispassion- 
ate scrutiny. It is largely historical, but its sub- 
stance is rather socialistic pamphleteering than 
Christian history. The Church throughout the 
centuries has radically perverted the teaching of 
Jesus, substituting a ‘ gospel about Jesus’ for the 
“gospel of Jesus.’ Peter, James, and John would 
have been properly listed as ‘ reds, while Paul is 
represented as having distorted the primitive com- 
munistic faith. In his review of Christian history 
the writer makes extraordinarily rash and sweeping 
statements, as when he asserts that ‘all trans- 
gressors ’’ in Geneva under Calvin ‘ were promptly 
burned at the stake’! With much of his de- 
nunciation of the evils of the modern social system 
there will be general sympathy, but the social 
salvation which is preached is hardly recognizable 
as the Kingdom of God. Doubtless the writer 
believes that the new world must begin in the new 
heart, but that aspect of the truth is very lightly 
passed over, and this gives to the whole book a 
perspective which is certainly not that of the New 
Testament. 


Connop Thirlwall, by Mr. John Connop Thirl- 
wall, Jr. (S.P.C.K.; ras. 6d. net), is a very useful 
and interesting account by a collateral descendant, 
who is an American, of one of the few eminent 
Victorians left untouched by the biographer. 
Without haste, but without undue elaboration of 
details, Mr. Thirlwall presents to us an outline of 
the life and career of the great Bishop of St. David’s 
which owes much to new material gathered from 
family papers hitherto unpublished. It would be 
too much to expect that this interpretation or 
reinterpretation of the Bishop will meet with 
universal acceptance, though the biographer takes 
a dispassionate, as it is a detached, view of English 
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Church history. For it was the lot of this scholarly 
Churchman, who would gladly have spent his life 
at Cambridge within the seclusion of Trinity College, 
to take part in many controversial episodes, such 
as the Broad Church and the Oxford Movements, 
the ‘Essays and Reviews’ trial, and the Irish 
Church question. Through all his career, as this 
biography brings out admirably, he showed himself 
a fearless champion of liberty of thought and a 
man who was respected and admired for his abilities 
as historian and theologian. But he made few 
friends. This was largely due to the frigidity of 
his manner and to the incisive and sarcastic quality 
of his speech. The finer and tenderer side of his 
character was, however, posthumously revealed to 
the public in his ‘ Letters to a Friend,’ edited by 
Dean Stanley. 
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The name of Basil Mathews is a household word — 
in missionary circles and his writings deservedly — 
enjoy a wide popularity. His most recent book, — 
Shaping the Future (S.C.M.; 3s. 6d. net), is ‘a — 
Study in World Revolution,’ viewed from the 
Christian standpoint. No man can paint more © 
vividly the world situation of to-day with its — 
antagonisms of race, nationality, and class, with its 
fearful uncertainties, its grim possibilities of war — 
and revolution. All this is set down briefly but — 
incisively and in a way that will give the reader 
furiously to think. At the same time the impression — 
is eminently heartsome and inspiring. It is a 
trumpet-call to a world-wide Christian crusade, and — 
one can well imagine that there will be many souls — 
of generous youth who will be profoundly moved ~ 
by it to lives of service and of sacrifice. 


The GFiftB Commandment. 


By THE REVEREND PETER GREEN, M.A., D.D., CANON oF MANCHESTER, CHAPLAIN TO H.M. THE Kine. 


In treating any one of the Ten Commandments 
there are obviously two main aspects of our subject 
which call for attention. The first is, what did this 
commandment mean to the Hebrews when it was 
first promulgated ; and how came it to assume the 
form it did? And the second is, what, if anything, 
does the commandment mean to us to-day ; and 
how have time and changed conditions modified 
its meaning and its authority ? 

We have the Fifth Commandment in two slightly 
different forms; the familiar one found in the 
zoth chapter of Exodus, which runs : 

Honour thy father and thy mother: that 
thy days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee. 


and the somewhat longer and more diffuse form 
given in the 5th chapter of Deuteronomy which 
runs : 
Honour thy father and thy mother, as the 
Lord thy God hath commanded thee; that 
thy days may be prolonged, and that it may 
go well with thee, in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee. 


Without speaking of either as the ‘ original’ form 


of the commandment, since no doubt the command- 
ments all date back to a time earlier than the 


actual composition of the Pentateuch as we have © 
it to-day, we may, I think, safely claim that of the 
two, the form given in Exodus is the earlier. It is 
not merely that the form given in Deuteronomy 
bears on the face of it the appearance of being an 
expansion and elaboration of the simpler one. 
I think we shall see that it also displays a slight, 
but not unimportant change of meaning; and 
that that change of meaning is such as to indicate — 
a later date. 

There are, I believe, three different views enter- 
tained by scholars, qualified to speak, as to the 
origin of the decalogue. Some regard the whole 
table of the law as substantially Mosaic in origin. 
They argue that commandments so simple, so 
tersely expressed and of such a primitive character, 
may well have originated with the great law-giver 
and been handed down in almost their present form 
for centuries. Others go so far as to deny to Moses 
any share in them at all. A position midway 
between these two extremes, which would allow 
a core, as it were, of Mosaic teaching in the command- 
ments, while regarding them in their present form 
as of much later promulgation, seems the most 
generally accepted. It does not matter much, if 
at all, which of these positions we adopt. Few 
scholars, I imagine, would deny that the decalogue 
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in some form is very primitive. The command to 
‘honour father and mother must, we may claim, 
date back to a time when the social organization of 
the Hebrews was entirely patriarchal. The father 
was more than the head of the family. He was, 
to all his descendants, the leader in war, the judge 
in peace, and the priest who offered sacrifice and 
drew near to God with prayer. Such a state of 
things is pretty clearly discernible in many places 
in the Old Testament, thinly veiled, when veiled 
at all, by the post-exile writers’ desire to limit the 
right to offer sacrifices to the descendants of Aaron. 
But if the Fifth Commandment was first spoken 
when the father was the representative of all 
authority, when—to use very modern terms—all 
jurisdiction, civil, criminal, martial, and ecclesiastic, 
was in his hands, it is clear that it has something 
far more than a merely domestic significance. 
It is the realization of this truth that has made 
some writers suggest that the popular division of 
the decalogue into two tables, the first, of four 
commandments, embodying our duty to God, and 
the second, of six commandments, embodying our 
duty to our neighbour, might be modified. The 
fifth commandment rightly understood is seen 
to be more akin to the four that precede it than to 
the five that follow it. If this view is accepted the 
decalogue would fall into two divisions of five 
‘words’ or commandments each ; the first table 
would consist of precepts of religion or piety, 
the second of precepts of ethics or probity. And 
the commandment which we are specially consider- 
ing is seen to be no mere domestic rule, but to be 
in the widest sense the commandment of submission 
to lawful authority. The Church Catechism, if 
this view is correct, very well expresses the spirit 
of the fifth commandment in the words of My 
duiy towards my neighbour. ‘To honour and obey 
the king, and all that are put in authority under 
him ; to submit myself to all my governors, teachers, 
spiritual pastors, and masters; to order myself 
lowly and reverent to all my betters.’ In a word, 
the fifth commandment is the commandment of 
discipline and of loyalty. 

This being so, it is not hard to understand either 
why it is, as St. Paul says, ‘ the first commandment 
with promise,’ or why the promise takes the form 
it does. The promised reward is not, I think— 
at any rate in the earlier form given in Exodus— 
a promise of long life to the individual. We are 
still in the stage of thought where moral guilt and 
moral rewards are social matters. The whole 
family or tribe is guilty ; the whole family or tribe 

bears the punishment, as in the case of Achan and 
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his house. Or, again, the whole family or tribe does 
righteously, and the whole family or tribe reaps 
the reward. What, then, is promised here is not 
length of days to the individual but long and 
undisturbed possession, by the whole tribe, of the 
‘land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.’ 
No doubt in the Deuteronomic form the sense of 
individual guilt and individual responsibility has 
crept in, almost unconsciously. But I think we 
may safely claim that, in its most primitive form, 
the promise was more a tribal than an individual 
one, and that what was promised was undisturbed 
possession of the land granted to the Hebrews 
by God. 

If now we go on to ask why the reward promised 
takes the form it does, why, that is to say, the reward 
for loyalty to constituted authority is undisturbed 
possession of the promised land, the answer is obvious. 
Such national strength and security is just what 
would result from such conduct. Among primitive 
people the chief danger is always in time of war— 
and hardly less in time of peace—the tendency 
of the community to break up into small rival 
factions owing to family feuds and _ inter-tribal 
jealousies. If some of the reports which have 
appeared in the papers are true it was just this sort 
of thing that paralysed the Abyssinian resistance 
to the Italian invasion and hastened the victory 
of the aggressors. Had there been complete loyalty 
and obedience on the part of the young men to 
their elders and on the part of tribal chiefs to their 
Emperor, the national resistance might have lasted 
long enough to prove ultimately successful. And 
all history tells the same story. The strength of 
any primitive nation depends on what, for lack of 
a better term, we may call family and tribal loyalty. 
And this necessarily shows itself as respect for 
parents and for the older people. Among the 
Greeks it was the Spartans, whose whole social and 
political organization was conceived with a view 
to success in war, who carried respect for age to 
its greatest lengths. Indeed, it would be tedious 
only to refer to all the stories that have come down 
to us about the voluntary subjection of youth 
to age among the Spartans. In the early times of 
republican Rome when war was not the business of 
paid legionaries but of every free citizen, pietas 
was simply respect for parents. In later times 
both Cesar and Tacitus comment with envy on 
the spirit of loyalty and obedience displayed by 
Germanic youth for their elders. Nor would it 
be any exaggeration to say that the whole of the 
feudal system was an attempt to weld together 
a society, always in danger of splitting up into 
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contending fragments, by a spiritual bond almost 
perfectly expressing what we have taken to be the 
distinctive teaching of this commandment. And 
finally, to take only a single example from modern 
times, it was among the most warlike of the Bantu 
tribes in South Africa—that is to say,among the Zulu 
and Matabele peoples—that the subjection of the 
younger warriors to their elders was most complete 
and most willingly rendered. 

If the view which we have taken of this command- 
ment is correct it should not be difficult to see what 
teaching it has for us to-day. It is thecommandment 
which calls for loyal and willing submission to 
constituted authority. The moral obligation which 
was once expressed by the word ‘Honour thy 
father and thy mother’ might to-day be expressed 
in the words, ‘ Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers. For there is no power but of God ; 
the powers that be are ordained of God.’ I always 
tell the children in my two elementary schools that 
they are obeying the fifth commandment as much 
when they stand in a row in the playground, at 
the command of a school prefect only a few months 
older than themselves, or when, riding their bicycles, 
they obey the wave of the traffic-policeman’s 
hand, as when they do at home what father or 
mother tells them. I have before now commented 
on the delight with which I see a great crowd of 
holiday -makers at Blackpool, caught perhaps in a 
shower or hurrying home to the midday meal, 
obediently standing in a queue under the direction 
of a tramway inspector. Who can doubt that a 
great part of the success of the British Empire is 
due to the curious Anglo-Saxon habit of obedience 
to constituted authority ? Our days have been long 
in the land which the Lord our God has given us. 
But such obedience must be of a spiritual character. 
It must be willing, spontaneous, and whole-hearted. 
It must be more than submission to, it must be 
reverence for, authority. And so it must be, 
as we have said, willing and spontaneous. The 
Fascist, the Nazi, the Bolshevic, with their contempt 
for the individual, and their regimentation of life 
in the supposed interests of the State, are all alike 
taking a line which is the exact opposite of that 
required by this commandment. The fundamental 
principle of Christianity, as of Judaism before it, 
is deep-seated respect for the individual. We may 
generalize the words ‘ The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath,’ and say, ‘ The 
State was made for man, and not man for the State.’ 
The motive for the submission, of which we have 
been thinking, must be honour, proceeding from 
within, not force applied from without. 
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We have now to face the question of the limits — 
of the deference due to constituted authority. 
Limits there must clearly be. St. Paul, even in the 
days of Nero, can say that ‘the powers that be 
are ordained of God.’ Yet he would not have taken 
part in heathen worship. Where, then, are we to 
draw the line? When is ‘civil disobedience’ 
justified ? 

The close connexion between loyal submission 
to authority, and length of days in the land which 
the Lord our God has given us, the connexion, 
that is to say, between social discipline and social 
stability, supplies the needed answer. Aman should 
obey unless to do so seems to him a worse evil than 
to risk social anarchy. J cannot perhaps do better 
than quote here something I wrote in another place 
on this point. It runs: 


‘The answer to the question “‘ When should a — 
man defy the civil power?” can be given 
more definitely. Without accepting any views, 
as to the origin of human society, such as 
Rousseau’s Social Contract, we may admit 
that a large measure of consent on the part of 
the governed is necessary for the stability of © 
any government. If a large proportion of 
a nation resist the law, actively or passively, — 
the result is anarchy. Now, doubtless there 
are worse things than anarchy ; but not many. 
Man, as we have seen, is woAvtuxoy Caov, 
a social animal, and the State is his greater 
self. A blow struck at the society in which, 
and by which, I live is a kind of super-suicide. 
This does not say that resistance to “‘ Cesar ”’ 
is never justified. It does very clearly define 
the limits within which resistance is justifiable. 
. . . It would seem that no man has a right to 
strike a blow at the very existence of stable 
society unless he has come to the considered 
opinion that anarchy is a less evil than the 
thing he is resisting.’ } 


Hitherto we have considered only the social 
implications of this commandment. Has it to-day 
no domestic and personal ones? A clergyman 
said to me that he was glad to see, in the alternative 
form for the Holy Communion in the proposed 
Prayer Book of 1928, that the fifth command- 
ment read simply ‘Honour thy father and thy 
mother.’ 

He declared that any suggestion that dutiful 
conduct to parents would earn any special advantage 
in prosperity or length of days, was out of harmony 

1 The Problem of Right Conduct, pp. 169-170 (Long- 
mans). 


with modern ways of thinking. But, if that is so, 
‘are modern ways of thinking right or wrong? 
To surrender all belief in God’s providence, and in 
His moral government of the world, would surely 
be to take up an almost deistic attitude. The Book 
of Daniel says that ‘The most High ruleth in the 
kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he 
will,’ and few things seem to me more clear than the 
witness which history gives to the truth of this view. 
Must we say, then, that it is only in national and 
_ international affairs that His ‘ never-failing provi- 
dence ordereth all things both in heaven and earth,’ 
or may we expect to find evidence of divine rewards 
and punishments in private lives? I think it 
would be difficult to produce any a priori reasons 
against such divine judgments. And when we 
turn from a priori argument to concrete experience, 
I should be inclined to say that there are few things 
of which my forty years parochial experience has 
made me more certain than that God has a special 
blessing for those who honour father and mother. 
That fine moralist, Robert Browning, who in his 
preface to Sordello could write, ‘ my stress lay on the 
incidents in the development of a soul: little else 
is worth study,’ gives us in his poem Halbert and 
Hob the story of a father whose son treats him 
just in the same way in which he, years before, had 
treated his own father. Fully thirty years ago I 
met with a curiously similar case. I was visiting 
a sick woman, one of the worst women in the parish. 
As she lay in bed she was complaining of her eldest 
daughter. The girl had run off and got married, 
leaving her mother ill in bed with no one to nurse 
her or to look after the younger children, and though 


Wirginthus Muerisque. 
Paths and Pathmakers. 


By THE REVEREND STUART RoBeERTSON, M.A., 
GLASGow. 


‘Make straight paths for your feet, lest that which 
, is lame be turned out of the way.’—He 121°. 


BEForE there were roads, what were there? Paths. 
_ Roads are now planned and surveyed and care- 
fully constructed; but who made the paths? 
} People did with their feet without thinking what 
they were doing. They were just taking what seemed 
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it was already five or six weeks since the wedding, 
the woman did not even know where her daughter 
was living. To this day I did not know why I did 
it, but I suddenly interrupted the woman’s complain- 
ings and said, ‘I suppose, Mrs. B——, you were 
always a good and dutiful daughter.’ I have never 
seen a person more surprised. She stared at me for 
a minute, and then said, ‘Who has told you?’ 
I replied, ‘No one has told me anything. Perhaps 
you had better tell me yourself.’ She then admitted 
that she had treated her own mother in precisely 
the same way. She had run off leaving her mother 
ill in bed, and it was three months before her mother 
knew where she was living. ‘Oh, well,’ I said, 
“God is just. He gives you back your own.’ I 
have never had any reason to regret saying it. 
I believe it was the sense that her life was in God’s 
hand, and that her troubles were neither mere 
chance, nor without justification, that first turned 
her mind to religion. 

And if I have had this and other examples of 
what I have believed to be God’s just dealings with 
ill-doers, I have had very many more examples of 
the way in which boys and girls who have been 
good to their parents—parents who, very often, 
had done little enough to earn love or gratitude— 
have been blessed. If my readers find such notions 
out of harmony with modern ways of thinking, I 
am sorry. But for my own part I can only hope 
that modern ways of thinking may come back to the 
old beliefs. For the fifth commandment is still, 
for me, the ‘first commandment with promise,’ 
and its promise, alike to communities and to 
individuals, is full of blessing. 


to them the best path from one place to another, 
thinking of nothing but just getting to their 
journey’s end ; but they left footprints. Somebody 
followed and walked where they had walked. 
Others followed them, and by degrees a path was 
trodden smooth and clear by many feet. Roads 
are made, but paths are like Topsy in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin: ‘Who made you, Topsy?’ ‘ Dunno, 
*specs I growed.’ Well, nobody deliberately made 
paths : they just growed. 

Sometimes we do know that we are making a 
path for others and do it deliberately. You have 
often sung about ‘ Good King Wenceslaus’ and his 
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page in the snow. The snow was deep and the page 
was little, so the king went-in front and told the 
page to tread in the footmarks. So the king made 
a path for the page with his feet. Lawrence of 
Arabia tells in his book how he had to make a path 
with his feet for his camels. The snow was frozen 
over with a hard crust. The camels with their big 
tender feet simply couldn’t march, for their feet 
would have been cut to pieces. So Lawrence with 
his bare feet had to tread out a path. His feet were 
cut by the ice, and it was a pink path he made 
with his feet; but he made it possible for the 
camels to follow 

Sometimes, I say, we know we are doing it, but 
we are always making paths for others, whether 
we know it or not. So the Bible says, ‘ Make 
straight paths for your feet,’ but the true meaning 
is deeper than that. It is ‘make smooth paths 
with your feet’: not for your feet, but with your 
feet for other people’s feet. This is certain, for it 
goes on to say, ‘lest that which is lame be dis- 
located.’ It is thinking about those who are 
following in our footsteps, and wanting us to think 
of them, and make it easier for them because we 
have gone before them. 

In golf we are asked to ‘ replace the turf.’ It is 
the Golden Rule of golf. You cut out a bit of turf 
when you play an iron shot: that is all right ; 
you must. But you mustn’t leave the hole for 
some one else’s ball to trickle into so that a good 
drive is spoiled for him. You must replace the 
turf. And more than that, you must press down 
the replaced turf with your foot so that it doesn’t 
just lie loosely and wither, but binds, and the 
course is left even and smooth as you found it. 

I expect you remember a road where the side- 
walks are periodically dressed with cinders. When 
the dressing is new it is most unpleasant to walk 
on. So some people walk on the road and leave 
others to tread the paths smooth, and don’t walk on 
the sidewalks until other people’s feet have trodden 
them smooth for them. Others walk on the cinders 
and ‘ make smooth paths with their feet.’ 

Now this is very like life. We ought to think of 
those who will come after us and make the ways 
easier for them: like the folk who replace the 
turf and stamp it down with their feet, and the folk 
who tread smooth the rough unpleasant cinder 
paths. In the 23rd Psalm the Psalmist speaks of 
a man who has chosen God for his shepherd ; and 
he says, ‘surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life.’ You see what that 
means? It means that people following after him 
shall find the way kinder to their feet because he 
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_ has trodden it before them. To have goodness and 


mercy following after us is a far finer thing than 
seeking them for ourselves. 

We are all pathmakers. Children follow their 
parents. Some parents forget this and do foolish 
things, and their children coming after them 
have a harder path to tread; they suffer in their 
bodies or maybe their minds are deranged. Some 
parents like their children to go to Sunday school 
and church, and hear about God and Jesus Christ ; 
but they don’t go themselves. Surely, and soon, 
the children will be thinking and saying, ‘ What 
father and mother don’t seem to need, we won’t 
need when we are older.’ So they follow in the 
path their parents’ feet are making for them, and 
it’s neither a straight nor a smooth path. 

Big boys and big girls at school have their 
followers who take them as their models and hero- 
worship them. Well, what are you going to do 
about it? You can’t just laugh it away. It 
depends on you what sort of time they are going 
to have. What sort of paths are you making for 
them with your feet ? 

There is only one safe way: you yourself must 
follow Christ and then no one who follows you will 
have cause to rue. He is the pioneer, the great 
pathmaker. He has trodden down the rough- 
nesses of sin that our feet may have straight paths 
to walk in. His feet were wounded and torn in 
the task. He has trodden a way into the highest 
for us, and we ‘safely tread where He has trod.’ 
He has put all things under His feet. Him we must 
follow, and in His high example stamp underfoot 
the cruel and false things that make life’s way 
difficult for weak ankles and weak souls and tender 
feet. Those who follow after us will bless us for 
the path made easier, and ‘ goodness and mercy 
shall follow us all the days of our life.’ 


Fit—and Forget! 
By THE REVEREND ALAN BALDING, M.A., LONDON. 
“Let your light so shine before men, that they may 


see your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven.’—Mt 51°. 


Do you look at advertisements? Sometimes 
it’s good fun. Of course, you don’t believe them 
all. For instance, when you see posters telling you 
that ‘ Beer makes a healthy nation,’ you just laugh 
right out: you know that no really sensible person 
believes that, and that even the man who wrote it 
probably knows better than to think it’s true. 

I saw a fine advertisement the other day. It 
said, ‘ Fit and forget—Plugs.’ (Plugs, you know, 


have something to do with making a car go. But 
there, I expect some of you know more about it 
than I do!) Do you see the idea? The man who 
makes those plugs is so sure that they are good 
- ones that he says, ‘ Fit my plugs into your car, and 
‘then you can forget all about them. They’ll do 
their work without any fuss and bother. Once 
you have fitted them, you can forget them ; they’ll 
work for you, and never remind you that they’re 
there.’ 
_ That’s the way all the best things and all the 
best people work ! 
_ How often do you think about your heart ? 
You're fitted with one, but it works so smoothly 
that you don’t have to remember it. You don’t 
keep saying to yourself, ‘I mustn’t forget my 
_head—my ears—my teeth.’ Of course not! Once 
you have carefully washed your face and cleaned 
_ your teeth—and brushed your hair—you can forget 
all about your head and teeth until they need 
cleaning again. It’s only when your head aches or 
you have toothache that you remember ; most of 
the time they’re just ‘ fitted and forgotten.’ 
_ In the early days of wireless they used to talk 
about Relay Stations. Programmes came from a 
central broadcasting station and were passed on 
4 our crystal sets by the nearest Relay Station. 
And you never knew that the Relay Station was 
there until it wasn’t—you never thought of it 
except when it failed. Who wouldn’t like to be a 
Relay Station—just doing the job, without any fuss 
and talk about it ? 
_ Do you remember that famous poem about a boy 
called Jack Horner ? 
Bic Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie ; 
He put in his thumb and he took out a plum, 
Es And said, ‘What a good boy am I!’ 
And the pity of it is that he might have been, if 
o” he hadn’t spoilt it all by saying so. That was 
that Jesus meant when He said, ‘ Let your light so 
Shine before men, that they may see your good 
rks, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.’ 
¢ 


Tbe CGristian Pear, 
TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Cry for Sympathy. 

*Isit nothing to you, all ye that pass by? Behold, 
see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow.’— 
x, 

_ The text, as we find it here, does not refer to the 
erings of Christ. Still, there is a kind of in- 
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evitable association when we remember Him and 
His sorrow, so pre-eminent among sorrows, and so 
despised and forgotten. But there is another 
reference here, and another lesson before we apply 
it to Him. 

First, it refers to Judah and Jerusalem. This 
Book of Lamentations is a book of five poems, 
five dirges, five laments, over the desolation of the 
Holy City. The first, in the first chapter, gives us 
a picture of the distress of Jerusalem after its 
siege by the Assyrians. The city is pictured as a 
widowed and discrowned princess, a widow bereft 
of her children, sitting solitary in the night, weeping 
sorely. The poet speaks; and then the deserted 
city herself takes up the lamentation. It is here 
that the text comes in, when the dirge is taken 
up by the desolate daughter of Jerusalem. She 
begins with this heart-piercing cry to the thought- 
less passers-by. This is her complaint against 
indifference. The solitary widow pleads for some- 
thing more kindly and tender and sympathetic. 
“Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ?? 

Is it not true of every sorrow that comes to 
press sorely on the human heart? How painfully 
we feel the awful indifference of the world! It is 
a strange feeling we sometimes have when we come 
out from the darkened room into the light of day— 
out from the sickroom into the street. See the 
bright, busy, noisy, laughing world, heedless of the 
man dying there. How indifferent the great world 
seemed to our sorrow ! 

But there is another thought here. The cry is 
not our own but another’s. It is not our complaint 
against the cold world, but the complaint of others 
against us. We are ourselves in the rush of the 
traffic of the world ; and when we are engrossed in 
our own errands and pursuits, how little we are 
aware of what is happening beside us ! 

In ordinary life men mostly know very little of 
each other and care very little. Every man for 
himself. Personal interests are so engrossing, 
and personal cares so pressing, that we see little of 
what goes on beyond the circle of our own immediate 
affairs. ‘To secure our own property and our own 
comfort,’ said Galsworthy, ‘to dole out our sym- 
pathy according to rule, just so that it won’t really 
hurt us, that’s what we’re all after.’ 

Now surely this text is meant to remind us of this 
—that the human heart has a great craving for 
sympathy. This passage expresses a deep yearning 
for sympathy. Among men the instinct of a 
sufferer is to crave sympathy—from a friend, if 
possible, but if that may not be, then even from 
a stranger. And we are not to say, ‘ Oh, it is only 
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sympathy!’ It is the sympathy that is prized. 
We hardly know how muchit means—to be con- 
sidered, thought about, not forgotten.t 

In the biography of Bishop Talbot there are 
some illuminating paragraphs on his sympathy. 
‘Out of the humility which placed him alongside, 
and the respect which at the same time made him 
stand aside, came the peculiar poignance of his 
sympathy. He did not feel so much “ for” you 
as “with” you. I [Miss Wilmot, Mrs. Talbot’s 
secretary during the Farnham years] have more than 
once, especially in his latter years, on taking some 
trouble to him, found myself unexpectedly assuming 
the rdle of comforter—having become acutely 
conscious that he was literally taking the sorrow 
upon himself. 

‘But it was never a merely “ soft”? sympathy. 
Just as he looked to you to work your work and 
play your play in the same way that he did, namely, 
to the fullest extent of your capacity, so he ex- 
pected you to grasp trouble with both hands and 
open eyes. ‘‘ You will, I believe,” he once wrote 
to me, “steer your boat in strong faith into the 
very heart of the storm and come through stronger 
and deeper and braver into a place of different 
light.” And again, on another occasion—‘“ This is 
a big trial for you, but you will rise to it and it will 
not hurt you.” ‘A full and high life, fashioned 
by many blows on the anvil of demand,’ was 
another phrase of his.’ 

Think of Christ and mark His ways. He was no 
lonely hermit, no dweller in the desert. His life 
led Him along the ways with men. He was found 
where men were busiest. He was ever ‘ passing by.’ 
But ‘as He passed by,’ how keen His eyes were 
for those who sat by the wayside! Never a 
longing look cast towards Him remained un- 
answered ; never a sight of suffering met His eyes 
which did not touch His heart and win His help. 
His sympathy was perfect. Yes, His sympathy was 
perfect. That made Him all He was. 

And what can we ask for ourselves but more of 
His spirit in us—quick and sensitive and responsive ? 
Opportunity will guide us for the rest, if His spirit 
is ours; and we shall learn that this is the secret 
of the happiest life. 

Mr. Kingman in Building on Rock tells that 
in the common room of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, two portraits hang on the wall, facing each 
other across the table, portraits of the two men who 
shared the zest of life to the fullest and who fought 
hard for life’s prizes. One is of Pepys—sleek, 
satisfied, kindly, sensuous ; a man who cheerfully 

1 J. Rutherford, The Seer’s House, 85. 
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tried to skim the cream off life’s surface for him-| 
self and measurably succeeded. The other is of 

Charles Kingsley, who also delighted in life beyond 

most men, but whose heart burned like a flame in 
sympathy with the wrongs and sorrows of the poor, 

and who gave himself, like his Master, in generous 

devotion to all who needed him. And his face, 

lined with love and pain, is of one who looked in- 

effably far beyond the getting and spending of life’s 

pleasures. It is not so much that one man had a 

different philosophy from the other, though this 

was true, as that one man lived in the closest 

contact with the spirit of Jesus, and the other 

instinctively avoided any contact with Him more 

intimate than that of formal religion. But the 
world to-day, in its present mood, recognizes in 

good-natured Pepys the despair of society, and in 

Charles Kingsley, with all his limitations, the power 

that can lift it out of its despair. 

This very chapter in Lamentations ends in an 
appeal to heaven. When the passers-by are heed- 
less, the stricken city turns from man to God for 
pity ; and this is the message of the Cross. If our 
sorrow is nothing to those who pass by, it is some- 
thing to God who is afflicted in all our afflictions. — 
That figure of the Crucified is the embodiment of 
the seeking love of God, of His compassion humbling 
Himself, identifying Himself with the world’s 
sorrow. It is the last expression of that Divine 
sympathy which stoops and dies to save and bless. 
It is the refuge of the stricken-hearted, and the 
hope of the sin-laden and weary. Do we not see 
it as we read the Bible from the beginning? God 
is coming nearer and nearer, entering more deeply — 
into the life of man, taking upon Himself ever more 
of His conflict and burden, till at last in Christ He 


_is here beside us carrying on His heart our load 


of sorrow and of sin. No, He could not pass by. © 
This is the Priest who never passes by, the heavenly — 
Samaritan who stoops to bless us. It is the per- — 
fection of sympathy ; and it saves. ¥ 

When we truly know what it means, when we 
ourselves are saved by such a sympathy, it makes 
a difference, as we look upon our brothers. It 
cannot be denied that this story of the Cross has 
changed the world and the ways of men, as these 
have been softened and sweetened by thoughtful, 
tender sympathy. The charity of the Cross makes” | 
us charitable, and we love because He first loved — 

Such a generous character does Chaucer portray 
in his ploughman in the Canterbury Tales : 


God loved he best with al his hole herte 
_At alle tymes, thogh him gamed or smerte, 


_ And thanne his neighebour right as himselve. 
_He wolde thresshe, and ther-to dyke and delve, 
_ For Cristes sake, for every povre wight, 
- Withouten hyre, if it lay in his might. 


it ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
7 The Pharisee: A Study for Youth. 


© God, I thank thee, that I am not as the rest of 
men.’—Lk 18" (R.V.). 


ir 
_ At first sight it gives us a certain shock of 
surprise to notice that the sternest attack of Jesus 
was directed not against thieves and liars and 
_ murderers, but against respectable people like the 

_ Pharisees. But if we once pause to think about 
| it, this fact throws a great deal of light upon His 
a 
whole outlook on life. 

There are many possible ways of grouping men 
iP in different classes. One of the deepest and most 
_ decisive dividing-lines is that which separates them 
into those whose sympathies are inclusive and those 
: whose sympathies are exclusive. Jesus Himself be- 
longed emphatically to the former class. Few things 
t are so remarkable, even in His remarkable life, as 
_ the way in which He seemed able to establish points 
of contact with people of every type. In young and 
_ old, in rich and poor, in clever and ignorant, and 
in saints and sinners, He could always find some- 
_ thing that bound them and Him together in ties 
_ of fellow-feeling. The Pharisees, on the contrary, 
were men of exclusive sympathies. The char- 
acteristic spirit of the Pharisees in the days of Jesus 
was the spirit of self-satisfied ‘ superiority.’ ‘ God, 
al thank thee, that I am not as the rest of 

men.’ 

In order to guard against a possible misunder- 
‘standing, let us begin with a statement the truth 
of which should be obvious. There is nothing in 
the teaching of Jesus to discourage us from being 
unlike other men. The wider the knowledge we 
can acquire, the richer the cultivation of our mind, 
the larger our refinement in taste and manners, 
most of all, the nobler we can make our character, 
the greater will be the service that we can render 
in our own day and generation. All our opportuni- 
ties for self-improvement come to us from God, and 
we are more fortunate than many people in our 
chance of such advantages, not only is it not wrong, 
but it is our bounden duty, to use these oppor- 
ities to the utmost of our ability. 

The error of the Pharisees was not that at certain 
points they were superior to their neighbours, but 
that, because of this, they allowed themselves to 
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cherish a sense of superiority. They let their special 
privileges cut them off from their fellow- men. 
Their own exceptional advantages ought to have 
made them only the more responsive to all good- 
ness, not least in those to whom the same out- 
standing benefits had been denied. 

Bishop Gore’s humility was one of his outstanding 
characteristics. His biographer writes that when 
he left Birmingham to go to Oxford ‘some of his 
clergy drew up a testimonial of their love and 
esteem, couched in terms of such exuberance that 
a number were unable to subscribe. These last 
forwarded an independent memorial, together with 
an explanation, which Gore received with tact and 
delicacy, disclosing nothing of his feelings at the 
extravagance of the first, beyond the assurance 
that he was not at all offended with those who 
had not signed it. He accepted a presentation from 
the diocese. The hall was packed. People were 
standing in the passages and doorways, and others 
were sitting on the window ledges. Suddenly a 
silence fell, as Gore appeared on the platform. 
He faced the audience with folded arms, looked over 
his spectacles, and said: “ At last I am convinced 
that I am a bigger hypocrite than I thought I was.” 
He hated to receive honour of men.’ 

Every position in life, while it has its own peculiar 
advantages, also brings with it its own peculiar 
perils; and, unless we are watchful, those of us 
who have had homes of comfort, and a Public 
School—and perhaps a University—education, are 
in no small danger of copying this side of the 
spirit of the Pharisee. But the spirit of snobbery 
is by no means unknown among us. Dr. Fosdick, 
in a study on magnanimity, says: ‘In a prominent 
New York church where the crowds were pressing 
down the aisles, the usher showed a Chinese couple 
into a pew just as two Americans had reached the 
spot. “‘ Pshaw!” exclaimed the woman, ‘ why 
did you let those heathen go in first?” One 
shrinks from the proper description of that attitude. 
It is of course discourtesy, provincialism ; but it 
is more. It is one of the most contemptible and 
ruinous sins which to-day are destroying human 
life and making dangerously difficult the solution 
of our social and international problems—a bigoted 
and ignorant prejudice that lumps and damns 
whole classes and races at a swoop. It does literally 
what the slang phrase suggests: it thinks in 
bunches.’ There are three points at which this 
particular danger lies in wait for us. 

The first and crudest form it assumes is that of 
a sense of superiority based on social distinctions. 
In Charles Dickens’ Dombey and Son, Sir Barnet 
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Skettles, M.P., attends the breaking-up party at a 
certain school and there meets a Mr. Baps, whose 
conversation deeply interests him. Indeed, he is 
so impressed by it that a little later in the evening 
he describes Mr. Baps to the Headmaster as a 
remarkable kind of man and inquires who he is. 
The Headmaster replies that Mr. Baps is the school’s 
dancing-master. Ina moment Sir Barnet Skettles, 
M.P., falls into a mighty rage and declares that for 
Mr. Baps to have presumed to speak to him is‘ like 
his most consummate and confounded impudence.’ 
There, as so often, Dickens has put the whole position 
in a nutshell. 

It is all sheer snobbery, and snobbery is always 
vulgar and, for a Christian, it is a si. More than 
that, the idea that originates and inspires such an 
attitude is untrue. The real worth of a man is 
fixed solely by his honest character and by his 
honest work in the world. 

H.R. L. Sheppard writes: An excellent antidote 
against the Pharisaical spirit is to remember the 
advice that the painter, William Orpen, once gave. 
He said that every one should be taught to con- 
jugate this verb: 


I am a joke, 
Thou art a joke, 
He is a joke, 
We are jokes, 
Ye are jokes, 
They are jokes. 


If those of us who are inclined to swank would 
have a good laugh, especially at ourselves, it would 
help quite a lot. 

But we who profess Christianity must remember, 
besides, that the Founder of our religion made claim 
to two virtues alone—meekness and lowliness. 

The danger in question is found in a second form 
—in the idea that we are superior to some of our 
less fortunate fellows merely because we have had 
the chance of a better education. We see this in 
thousands of men and women who, just because 
they themselves have received a certain surface- 
polish of education, regularly adopt an attitude of 
superiority to those who do not always use the 
King’s English and are sometimes more than a 
little shaky in the use of their aspirates. 

Let us recognize that all this again is snobbery, 
and that, like all snobbery, it is false. Surface- 
polish is not the same thing as intelligence, and, 
while it is doubtless better to possess the two 
combined, it is always possible to have either of 
them without the other. 

The last present-day form of the spirit of the 
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Pharisee is that which despises a man for some . 
wrong-doing from which we ourselves happen to be 
free. In this country even good people often have 

a very conventional and arbitrary standard for — 
judging conduct. They label certain sins respect- — 
able and others disgraceful; and it is terrible to — 
hear the superior tones in which they will sometimes 
condemn those whose sins are of the second type. — 
What they forget is that, while they can see these 
other people’s sins, they cannot see also the struggle 
that they are making to vanquish them.+ 


A ahe Oi ey a aS 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. i 
Do we really want God? 


‘What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do — 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God ? ’—Mic 6°. 


In our time there are at least two kinds of people — 
who do not desire God. First, there are those who ~ 
want a care-free life unhaunted by the moral — 
restraints and serious purposefulness involved in © 
God. Any one acquainted with wide areas of modern 
literature must recognize the absence of God there. 3 
If one starts in to live like Gloria Patch, for example, 
in Fitzgerald’s novel, saying, ‘ If I wanted anything, © 
I’d take it.. . . I can’t be bothered resisting — 
things I want,’ it is plain that such a person could 
not conceivably desire God. Imagine looming up 
over such a character any typical expression of % 
faith in God, like, ‘What doth the Lord require © 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and — 
to walk humbly with thy God?’ It is obvious } 
that the two are incompatible and that he who — 
cares for one would not care for the other. 

There is, however, another class of people utterly 
unlike the first, who also have no use for God. 
They say, man’s fate is in his own hands. There- 
fore, they say, all faith in God is wasted energy 
and lost time; if the thought that has been ex- 
pended on God had been given to active endeavour 
after social welfare, and instead of trust in God 
there had been reliance on human intelligence and 
resource, we would be a long way farther on. So 
Russia goes atheist, not because it is careless of 
human welfare but eager for it, and atheism among 
us is sometimes sponsored by high-minded char- 
acters. 

Then, from such people as these, who have no 
use for God, we come back to the Church, and how 
unlike them we are! In hymn and anthem, sermon 
and prayer, we take God for granted. As for 

1H. Bisseker, The Way of Discipleship, 57. 
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_ wanting to believe in Him, we assume that. Listen, 
we say, to the glorious voices of sustaining faith, 
from ‘The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want’ to Whittier’s hymns, and, on the other 
_ hand, listen to Mr. Bertrand Russell’s atheism: 
_ ‘T think the universe is all spots and jumps, without 
unity, without continuity, without coherence or 
orderliness or any of the other properties that 
— governesses love. Indeed, there is little but pre- 
judice and habit to be said for the view that there 
is a world at all.’ Certainly, we say, if that is the 
logical conclusion of Mr. Russell’s atheism, then, of 
course, we want God. 

But are we sure that commonly in thorough 
earnest we do want God? We are asking for a 
weighty idea of life and a demanding ideal of living 

when we ask for Him. Sometimes it would ease 
up life and relax its moral tension if there were no 
- God. 

For one thing, do we really want a universe of 
_ eternal moral law? ‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
_ that shall he also reap ’—only a light-minded person 
will gaily say that of course he wants that. Recently 
a young man published a letter in which he chal- 
lenged anybody to show him why he should be 
honest. ‘I don’t want to be great,’ he said; ‘I 
want to be comfortable,’ and on that basis he asked 
_ why he should be scrupulously honest. 

In a universe basically non-moral, with morals 
only transient accommodations to earthly circum- 
stance, his problem, as he sees it, is to discover 
_ what he can get away with in order to be comfort- 
_ able. In God’s world nobody in the end gets away 
with anything. 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small ; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with ex- 
actness grinds he all. 


Do we really want to live in a tremendous world 
like that ? 

Moreover, the existence of God implies the exist- 
ence of a moral law far higher than the laws of earth. 
So Antigone in the old Greek drama defied the 
king. Said the king, ‘And didst thou dare to 

disobey the law?’ Said Antigone, 


Nowise from Zeus, methought, this edict came, 


Nor did I deem ‘ine edicts of such force 
That they, a mortal’s bidding, should o’erride 
Unwritten laws, eternal in the heavens. 


I AE PI 


! unwritten laws, eternal in the heavens! 
33 
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When alluring evil solicits us, do we not sometimes 
wish we did not believe in God and so could escape 
allegiance to that higher righteousness, far above 
what earth requires? Many men, with the word 
of God laid on them, have felt like that. David 
Livingstone, having buried the body of his wife 
under a great tree on the east shore of Africa, turned 
his face toward the jungle and wrote in his journal, 
“Oh, my Mary, my Mary! how often we have 
longed for a quiet home, since you and I were cast 
adrift at Kolobeng.’’ Sometimes it is terrific to 
believe in God and have to follow Him. 

Again, do we want a universe with eternal moral 
purposes? The second law of thermo-dynamics, 
in accordance with which physical energy expends 
itself, will see to it in the end that the sun grows 
cold and that this planet, which was once unin- 
habitable, will be uninhabitable again. When a 
man has survived the first shock of facing this 
fact and has settled down to it, he well may feel 
that, if he could accept that as the whole picture, 
he could ease up, not expect too much of life, 
make up his mind that all things come from nothing 
and go back to nothing again, and in general 
relax. 

If there is no God, goodness, beauty, and truth 
are experiences within ourselves, altogether sub- 
jective, having no significance beyond. But if 
God is, then goodness, beauty, and truth are the 
near end of the Eternal; they are the revelation 
within us now of the profoundest reality of the 
cosmos. The eternal world of spiritual values is 
the real world, and as Shelley said, 


Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 


That is a tremendous philosophy. Then the end 
of this earth as man’s residence is not the end. 
Then physical force is not the final arbiter of our 
destiny. 


Therefore will we not fear, though the earth do 
change, 

And though the mountains be moved in the heart 
of the seas ; 


The Lord of hosts is with us ; 
The God of Jacob is our refuge. 


It is the great tradition, the loftiest thinking of 
mankind in philosophy and religion. It is magni- 
ficent, but it is also tremendous—very high, very 
deep, very demanding on a man’s life. 

Dorothy L. Sayers has voiced the reaction of an 
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unwilling soul confronting the high claims which 
Christ and the Cross lay on one’s life: 


I am battered and broken and weary and out of 
heart, 

I will not listen to talk of heroic things, 

But be content to play some simple part, 

Freed from preposterous, wild imaginings . . . 

Men were not made to walk as priests and kings. 


Thou liest, Christ, Thou liest ; take it hence, 

That mirror of strange glories; I am I; 

What wouldst Thou make of me? Ocruel pretence, 
Drive me not mad so with the mockery 

Of that most lovely, unattainable lie ! 


In the third place, do we really desire a world 
in which personality has endless possibilities? If 
there is no God and physical force is the ultimate 
reality, then, of course, all is over when the body 
dies, and whatever we may hope to get out of this 
transcendent miracle of personality we must get 
within the scope of these few, present years. On 
that basis there is no excuse for a man’s living 
ignobly, but it is sheer stupidity not to face the 
immense difference in one’s estimate of personality 
and one’s expectation about it when one has faith 
in God. 

Sir Arthur Keith is one of the great British 
scientists. Professor Arthur Compton is one of the 
great American scientists. The first is an utter 
disbeliever; the second a thorough believer. 
According to Sir Arthur Keith, when a man dies 
he goes out like a candle: to which Professor 
Arthur Compton replies that the candle does not 
go out; its energy goes on and on to the farthest 
reaches of the universe. 

To be trusted with a transitory life to get on with 
for a few years—a man can let down on that view 
when he feels like it. But to be trusted with a 
personality whose. flame will not go out—that is 
serious. 


From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 

Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives for ever ; 
That dead men rise up never ; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


Swinburne’s view is easier, isn’t it? not so high 
or so demanding. 

Indeed, come closer home and see that, if God is 
real, there are available resources here and now, so 
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that we should be*doing better than we are doing | 
with our personal living. It is when we thus come | 
close to the intimate matter of personal quality | 
and ask ourselves whether we really want God, © 
who can clean us up, straighten us out, expel our — 
evil habits, and send us forth to live with disciplined — 
and renovated character, that we see how little > 
some of us do want God. So Augustine says that | 
he prayed to God, ‘ Grant me chastity and contin- | 
ency, but not yet.’ } 

Let us Church people lift up our eyes on high and | 
see what a tremendous idea of life is involved in ~ 
God, and if we say we believe it, let us live it! 
And to the non-theistic humanist, who has been — 
saying that faith in God is deflected energy, we 
would say that a moral universe, a superhuman © 
allegiance, the eternal reality of spiritual values, 
the endless possibilities of personality—if ideas like 
that vanish from the earth, we shall find ourselves _ 
by inevitable consequence plunged into sheer — 
paganism, and calling again for a faith that will 
put meaning and direction into life. For the - 
living God is the Eternal Toiler, labourmg within © 
us and beyond us for a kingdom of souls in which © 
goodness and truth triumph and beauty is enshrined, | 
and to believe in him, join with him, give devotion — 
to him is life and peace and power. 
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My one unchanged obsession, whereso’er my feet | 
yi 


have trod, ae 
Is a keen, enormous, haunting, never-sated thirst | 
for God. : 


So Gamaliel Bradford wrote about himself. And — 
the noblest tribute to the essential greatness and — 
dignity of human nature is to say that, by and | 
large, this is true about man. : 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Great Unrecognized Lord. 


‘Lord, when saw we thee ? ’—Mt, 2537. 44, 


Jesus, as a teacher, was an artist in black and 
white: His ideas are as vivid as the snow or as __ 
ebony. They can seldom be obliterated from the | 
mind, but we do not discredit Him when we suffer 
the edges of the colours to approximate to each 
other. Truth cannot be fully stated in mere black 
and white ; it needs all the colours of the rainbow 
in all their possible combinations. 

This Parable of the Sheep and the Goats, however, 
has no shading, no mixing and blending of colours. 
It is drawn with a firm black pencil on a white 

4H. E. Fosdick, The Secret of Victorious Living, 209. 
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background. In a few simple words, Jesus has 
thrown upon the canvas a great central throne, 
before which the hosts of men are assembled like 
a huge flock. They are parted with a shepherd’s 
rod, revealing the constituent elements in the 
‘swaying mass, as the sheep pass to the right-hand 
side of the throne, and the goats pass to the left. 
Two simple words from the throne seal their fate : 
to those on the right, ‘Come!’ to those on the 
left, ‘ Depart !’ 
We can never forget that picture, but we should 
be foolish to accept it as final. The judgment of 
man can never be as simple as that. No thoughtful 
man who had some understanding of himself 
could easily be sure whether his place was on the 
right hand or on the left hand of the throne. Some 
of our motives might hope to go to the right, and 
‘some would deserve to go to the left. Our own 
awakened conscience would say to some elements 
in our character, in God’s name, ‘Come,’ and to 
others, ‘ Depart.’ The just judgment of a solitary 
soul, to say nothing of ‘ the nations,’ must surely 

_ be the most intricate thing that Omniscience itself 
could ever accomplish. 

Jesus Himself, during His life, was constantly 
protesting against these clear-cut ‘ black and white’ 
judgments of man by man. That easy motion of a 

critical rod which sent all publicans and sinners to 
the left, that declared a man had sinned or his 
_ parents, because he was born blind, or that a 
woman should be stoned without any mercy 
because she had committed adultery, or that another 
‘should be ostracized because he had carried his bed 
on the Sabbath day, and which was always sure 
that all the chosen people were on the right hand, 
and all the others on the left hand—these things 
drew down His constant indignation. 
_ This Parable is, as we have said, a picture in 
black and white. It does suggest, what no one 
_ demonstrated more often than our Lord, that in 
the character of every man or woman there is a 
prevailing tendency, and intention of the soul, 
which settles its direction. We. ourselves can 
_ scarcely fail to discern its bias if we take time to 
live quietly with ourselves. We know fairly well 
even now whether the voice of God within us would 
articulate the word ‘Come!’ or that other word, 
-*Depart!’ We had best) heed that voice, feeling 
‘sure it is but a premonitory foresounding of the 
fateful pronouncement of destiny. 

There seems to be two large and simple ideas 

this Parable which rivet one’s attention. The 
scene is staged in two hemispheres of grouping. 

The vocal parts are antiphonal. The very distinct- 
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ness of the drawing makes them stand out clearly. 
The absence of all shading intensifies vision. The 
throne is set in the centre, in a blaze of light. The 
good are all on the right hand; the bad are all - 
on the left hand. There is no intermediate class, 
not one unclassified straggler. The words spoken 
from the throne are uttered twice with striking 
identity, save for one decisive word in each aspect 
of the Parable, and the invitation or the dismissal 
that turns upon it. To those on the right hand the 
Judge says, ‘ Ye did it—Come!’ and to those on 
the left hand, ‘ Ye did it not—Depart!’ What 
kind of tests are they which the Judge enumerates P 
Strange words they surely are to be spoken from 
the throne of power: ‘I was hungry ... 1 was 
thirsty ...Iwasastranger...I was naked... 
I was sick . . . I was in prison... . Back from 
each opposed host, like an antiphonal response, 
came precisely the same words, the righteous and 
the unrighteous revealing no distinction: They on 
the right hand said: ‘ Lord, when saw we thee ?’ 
They on the left hand said: ‘ Lord, when saw we 
thee?’ It is the very simplicity of it all that 
makes it so unforgettable. Could one ever cease 
to remember these two startling ideas? That the 
Divine One comes to man, not surrounded with 
the aura of His power, but stripped of every trace 
of it ; not in plenteousness, not in integrated all- 
inclusiveness, not panoplied, not in freedom, but 
hungry, thirsty, a stranger, naked and a prisoner, 
and that both to the righteous and the unrighteous, 
He is the Great Unrecognized. Is not that a sure 
touch of the spiritual genius of our Lord? We 
did not expect the extreme simplicity of His speech 
to carry in it a piercing shaft like that. 

Whether on the right hand or the left hand of 
the throne, we shall add our quota to the ever- 
lasting astonishment. For they on the right hand 
said, ‘ Lord, when saw we thee ?’ and they on the 
left hand said, ‘ Lord, when saw we thee?’ God is 
the Great Unrecognized. 

And now let us draw out these two great ideas 
and discover, if we can, something of their content. 
That God comes to man in the disguise of need, 
both Divine and human, is not poetic fancy except 
as it is also hard fact. It is not mere religion, 
unless religion is also science, economics and 
politics, and all the activities of human life. 

Jesus’ word ‘inasmuch’ has been the synonym 
of charity. But charity in its most common 
connotation is not sufficient. We must go much 
farther than that. It is likely that there will 
always be need for it. The poor doubtless will 
always be with us, not because their lot is fixed, but 
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just because human nature is variable. 
could arbitrarily ensure to every son of man an 
assured income, and so arrange it that they could 
not dissipate it, even then there would be need 
for human helpfulness. For there are other kinds 
of hunger than the hunger wheat and barley can 
assuage ; other kinds of loneliness than a domicile 
could disperse. Perhaps, in heaven itself, the 
saints will not be so distressingly equal that there 
will be no value in spiritual reciprocity. Charity, 
in its lower connotation, to say nothing of its 
highest meaning of inter-communing love, will 
never fail. 

But think not of mere charity, but of something 
that is fundamental, cosmic, and of the eternal 
purpose of God. The world has grown sick of 
charity, and is murmuring of justice. And what 
is justice but charity without smug patronage : p 
What is the ultimate meaning of science, economics, 
education, politics, therapeutics, theology, or any 
other branch. of human research and endeavour ? 


Is it, or is it not, the achievement of the human 


soul, the increase of its amenities and its inspira- 
tions, the reconciliation of its enmities, the increase 
of the fellowship between man and man, between 
man and God? Could there be such a thing as 
trade, if thy brother was not hungry, thirsty, 
naked, and homeless ? What is science for but the 
healing of the sick, and the releasing of the 1m- 
prisoned powers of man? What is education for 
if not to make these things more possible? What 
is the reason for politics if not by security and just 
laws to ensure their attainment? What is the 
objective of theology if not to bring these powers 
to their fruition, and to harmonize the relations 
between man and man because they have first been 
harmonized with God ? 

Charity is not a dole; it is wisdom, courage, 
industry, faith, and every other faculty in friendly 
co-operation. Is there any other bottom cause of 
human misery but the lack of this spirit ? Is there 
any other fundamental method of improvement 
but in the increase of it? The Christian ideal is 
not the filigree upon the garment of life, it is its 
very stuff and texture. Just to get men thinking 
sanely of the fellowships of God and man is the 
supreme and only task of religion. It is the ultimate 
meaning of every effort of mind and hand. All this 
as between man and man—and what as between 
man and God? 

In the judgment there ought to be—and One 
asserts there will be—no other commendation 
than this: ‘Ye did it unto these’; no other 
condemnation than: ‘ Ye did it mot unto these.’ 
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For there is nothing that a man can do for or 
against God than what he may do for or against 
his brother. How simple, but how challenging 
does this make religion to be. There really is no 
other way in which God can call to man for fellow- 
ship. He needs no incense, no gold for His shrine, 
no prostration before Him in abject humility, save 
as these things may serve His larger purpose by 
which He has made Himself one with man. There- 
fore, He comes hungry, thirsty, naked, homeless, 
sick, and imprisoned. Jesus did not mean to say 
that He Himself came in that guise as distinct from 
God. That is God’s way of coming, and, alas !—He 
comes unrecognized. 

‘I beseech thee, show me thy glory,’ cried Moses, 
amid the luminous splendour of the cloud-piercing 
mountains. And the answer was given in the 
fulness of time when, from a Cross, the Son of Man 
calls to men throughout the ages, bidding them, 
by ceasing to crucify their brethren, to remove the 
nails that transfix His own body to the tree.t 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Moral Dynamic. 


“I am ready to preach the gospel to you that are 
at Rome also. For I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ: for it is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth; to the Jew first, and also” 
to the Greek. For therein is the righteousness of God 
revealed from faith to faith.’—Ro 115-47, 

‘But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a 
stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; but 
unto them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God.’— 
£ Corp 226s ‘ 


St. Paul’s boldness may be estimated by the 
magnitude of the task he attempted, and the. 
contempt with which the means he used were 
generally regarded. He set out to reform the world 
He would deal with all that was wrong with th 
peoples, deliver them from that, and put the 
right. It is in this sense he says that he is debto: 
both to Greeks and barbarians, to wise and unwise. 
He had something to tell which he knew would hel 
and save mankind, and so he felt it was due fro 
him to say it as widely as possible. How coul 
this be done more expeditiously and effectivel 
than by going to Rome, the centre and capital o 
the whole world? Once he could fill the city with 
the truth of his message, he would have at 
command all the marvellous means of communica 
tion which Rome had made throughout the world 

1F. W. Norwood, The Gospel of Distrust, 31. 


the pathways of her commerce, her government 
and influence to the ends of the earth. It was an 
ambitious and glorious project, fit only for the soul 
of a hero. 

But what shall we say of the Apostle’s boldness 
when we recall the message which he would go to 
h Rome to proclaim? That was a tale of death the 
most shameful and horrible that could be suffered. 
The cross was the Roman gallows, the most bar- 
barous and cruel instrument of torture ever devised. 
“That most cruel and dreadful punishment,’ said 
Cicero, ‘ should never even be mentioned in con- 
nection with the sacred person of a Roman citizen.’ 
Yet St. Paul, so far from being ashamed, exulted 
_ to preach this Crucifixion at Rome, because there 
was power in it, more than all the world’s armies 
could exert, or all the world’s wealth measure or 
-command—the power of God’s righteousness to 
judge, save, and change men. 

That is just what Rome with all her might and 
all her money had conspicuously failed in, and 
utterly lacked—righteousness. Men and women 
had lost all moral sense. They were simply in- 
different about right and wrong, and were as in- 
capable of a passionate hatred of evil and sorrow 
for it, as of a passionate love of goodness and a 
heroic power to realize it. With the loss of the 
moral sense went all conscience of God as their 
Supreme Ruler and Judge. All they were concerned 
_ for was what is pleasant and materially profitable. 

On this prevailing moral indifference and turpi- 
tude St. Paul burst with his message of Christ 
crucified. To that generation it was their first 
sense of the power of righteousness, their first 
vision of God. In that awful Cross God revealed 
Himself as exposing sin, and by death condemning 
and making an end of it. Though so terrible that 
‘was good news, for it meant that God is, that God 
reigns, and can make righteousness prevail. 

But immediately with that first searching im- 

pression of Christ crucified came this further one— 
God Himself was bearing the condemnation, the 
‘shame and death that are sin’s consequence. 
_ We know how quickly the impressions made by 
imminent danger or death fade away from any 
‘soul that returns to safety and peace. Only deeds 
and facts can bring home to any one a sense of his 
= or the urgent claims that righteousness has 
‘upon him. Men must see 


the work their hands had done as 
God had bade them see. 


nd yet here again we must discriminate. To 
er himself for his misdeeds, to go down in the 
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ruin and corruption that his own wrong-doing has 
wrought, too often, if not always, makes a man as 
callous and indifferent, or as bitter and hostile, to 
righteousness as ever. But to see the consequences 
of his sin visited on others, and these the innocent 
and the pure, to whom, moreover, he owed love and 
service—this will move him to compunction and 
resolution. For the sake of aged parents, of devoted 
wife, or of innocent children whom his folly has 
disgraced and injured, how bitterly the prodigal 
can grieve, how sincerely confess, how earnestly 
attempt to amend. Now we reach the climax of 
such appeals at the Cross of Christ, for there is 
the climax of sin’s consequence visited on One 
who, by His character and life and words, has most 
plainly revealed the reality of wrong, and most 
decisively judged and condemned it. ‘ What the 
law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God sending his own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh. In other words, He secured conviction— 
He awakened the conscience of mankind. 

But the Cross of Christ not only awakens, but 
can satisfy the conscience for righteousness. When 
the Judge Himself suffers, when He who has 
magnified and enforced in His own Person the 
claims of righteousness sacrifices Himself to meet 
them, who can refuse to believe that full restitution 
has been made—that is, if he ever were seriously 
concerned with the matter at all? It is the char- 
acter of Christ, the Person of the Crucified, that 
gives its significance to the Cross as a conviction 
of sin, and an assurance of forgiveness. 

But the appeal of the Cross is far from being 
exhausted by such a conviction and assurance. 
Being what it is, it could never stop there. The 
passion of conviction and the gladness of assurance 
pass into the inspiration of service and sacrifice 
for the good of all. For so high a mission it is 
power men need—the power that has convinced 
them of the gravity of the situation, the power 
that has assured them that God is for, and with, 
them to the uttermost, and that each in his place 
and measure may so serve, and render his life in 
sacrifice, that all may benefit and be helped. 

Thus, finally, it inspires that ‘ enthusiasm for 
humanity,’ by which men, having discovered 
what God meant them to be, and what Christ 
died to make them, can discern the same destiny 
in others and devote themselves to help these to 
discover and attain it also. 

The Love that refrained from condemning and 
destroying, but chose rather to suffer and die for 
them, so enlarges the heart, enlightens the mind 
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and inspires the whole life, that in their daily work. 


men are ready to lay down their lives for their 
brethren.t 

Mr. C. T. Studd was leaving for Africa and his 
wife had to remain behind. Mr. Grubb in his 
biography says: ‘On the eve of their parting, in 
a flash of inspiration, C. T. put the thought of 
both their hearts into a sentence, and that sentence 
1H. Smith, The Economics of the Kingdom of God, 99. 
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became the motto of the Crusade. A young fellow ‘ 
sat talking with them and remonstrated with C. T. — 
He said, ‘‘Is it a fact that at fifty-two you mean to i 
leave your country, your home, your wife and your : 
children?” ‘“‘ What?” said C. T., “have you 
been talking of the sacrifice of the Lord Jeu 
Christ to-night? If Jesus Christ be God and died 
for me, then no sacrifice can be too great for me ta | 
rune sad Him.””’ 


Faith and Order: 


The Conference in 1937. 


By G. F. Barsour, D.Puiv., FINCASTLE, PITLOCHRY. 


THE aspiration and the effort after Christian unity 
have two sources, outward and inward. The need 
of the world in our day provides the one, while 
the other springs from the sense that those who 
love and seek to follow the same Lord should be 
comrades, not rivals, on the road which His Spirit 
points out. 

These motives naturally reinforce one another, 
yet for the sake of clearness we may consider them 
separately. The need of mankind for unity has 
never been so unmistakable as in these days, when 
applied science has made the whole world a neigh- 
bourhood, but has left it, as has been well said, 
without the neighbourly spirit. Hence come the 
strife and rivalry which fill us with foreboding. In 
many divergent ways men are seeking more or less 
consciously for security by massing themselves in 
social and national groups which grow ever more 
closely knit. Yet, since most of these are limited 
in area and depend for their unity on opposition to 
other groups, their final effect is to deepen divisions, 
both in the economic and national spheres. Com- 
radeship within the circle of class or nation is taken 
to imply scorn of those without. 

To a world thus striving after solidarity, yet 
unwilling to lay aside the antipathies which make 
unity impossible, the Church comes with her message 
of peace. But her messengers are inevitably asked 
whether she is qualified to lead divided nations or 
classes towards a unity of which she falls so far 
short in her own life. It is in the mission field 
that the ministry of reconciliation is most dis- 
credited by the division between its ministers ; and 
the effort towards unity which took shape at the 
Lausanne Conference of 1927, and is officially known 


- of a mission Church stood out in vivid contrast, 


as the Faith and Order Movement, owns a mis- 

sionary parentage. For it was at the cae 4 
Conference of 1910 that a great Christian leader— 

one of the greatest of our time—Bishop Brent of 

the Philippines, first conceived the idea of a new 
Ecumenical Council to deal with the differences — 
which kept the churches apart and caused wide 
spread dissipation of effort in the mission field. 

After seventeen years of waiting and preparation, _ 
and after the War had thrown its ghastly light ong. 
the divisions of Christendom, the Conference met ;_ 
and during its sessions the missionary plea for 
reunion sounded again and again. Thus the 
Bishop of Tinnevelly, Dr. Norman Tubbs, in a 
short speech which deeply impressed the Con- 
ference, drew a parallel from the Council described 
in Ac 15, ‘ when the ideals of a home Church and 


the one adhering to ancient institutions, to tradi 
tion, and the other moved by a world-wide vision 
and opportunity.’ ‘We therefore, he went 
on, ‘ earnestly ask the home Churches not to strain 
the loyalty of the mission Churches and of nativ 
Christians. If to move forward is dangerous, it 
is more dangerous to sit still. . . . The Church o 
Jerusalem took a vast risk when it allied itself wi 
Gentile Christianity ; cannot we, also, take risks ?” 

In the years that have passed since Lausanne 
this summons has become more urgent, as the 
dangers which confront Christianity in all its form: 
have become more visible. Orthodox thinker: 
like Berdyaev, Catholics like Christopher Dawson 
Protestants like J. H. Oldham, draw the sam 
picture in the same sharp outline—that of th 
advancing Totalitarian State, with its claim t 


_ dominate soul and conscience as well as mind and 
body. Communism is united as a militant creed, 
while the Christian Church remains divided, and 
her divisions are sometimes most flagrant where 
the battle is hardest against secularism and race 
_ hatred. 

_ Whether or not the lack of unity be judged the 
greatest obstacle to the advance of Christ’s Kingdom 
- —many would hold the weakening of the Church’s 
faith to be a greater obstacle still—its harmful 
influence cannot be questioned. In the day of the 
-Lord’s controversy with the powers that altogether 
_ deny Him, His servants have little time to spare 
for controversies with one another. 

This leads to the second main argument for unity. 
Those who, in their deeper thoughts and affections, 
hold the same allegiance, must lose both joy and 
| power if they are alienated from one another, or 
_ even if they pursue wholly separate paths. Those 
_ who, like the writer, have known the Church of 
_ Scotland before and since the Union of 1929 can 
hardly help looking back with a kind of incredulity 
\ to the state of mind that prevailed before the two 
_ Churches now united began to confer. At that 

time, now nearly thirty years ago, men sprung 
_ from the same ecclesiastical stock had so long taken 
their separate ways to church, even in the same 
village, that this seemed part of the natural order. 
_ Though hostility had died away, we were content 
to know little or nothing of the other Church, of 
_ its great men and its distinctive forms of Christian 
service. Only when the barriers had begun to 
crumble, in part through the effects of the War, 

did most of us become conscious of the impoverish- 

ment involved in such isolation. So, doubtless, it 
_ will be when we or our successors have entered into 

wider unions ; but let us not wait for another war 
to teach us this Christian duty. 

Some may advance the objection that, as 

churches join into larger units, something will be 

lost of that intimate knowledge of the Church’s 

~ work which characterized the smaller denomina- 

tions. The risk is worth running for the sake of 

a larger outlook; yet it need not be too great 

if we bear in mind that, while our knowledge 
_ of the thought and work of other churches may 
indeed be fragmentary, this does not excuse in- 
difference. A necessarily limited knowledge of fact 
_ may be filled out by Christian sympathy. 

_ At the opening of the Lausanne Conference 
_ Bishop Brent said that ‘in our hearts most of us 
are devotees of the cult of the incomplete— 
sectarianism.’ From this ‘ cult of the incomplete’ 
there are various ways of escape. Some find an 
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early outlet through membership in the Student 
Christian Movement. To some it comes in the 
mission field, and to an increasing number through 
the international Christian gatherings of recent 
years. When a company drawn from many lands 
repeats the Lord’s Prayer and sings the great 
hymns of the Christian Church in the language 
which each knows best, or joins in Veni Creator 
Spiritus in the original Latin, a unity is felt—real, 
but previously unrealized—and a desire is awakened 
to know more of the treasures laid up by other 
branches of the Christian Church. Those who have 
had such experiences must feel that it is laid upon 
them, difficult though the attempt may be, to pass 
on the enrichment of this wider fellowship to others 
not so privileged. 

The most significant fact about the Conference 
at Lausanne is that representatives of all the great 
divisions of the Christian Church, save the Roman, 
found themselves in agreement on ‘ The Church’s 
Message to the World—the Gospel.’ A less known 
incident at the Conference shows how both affinities 
and divergences often appear in unexpected places. 
The Report on ‘ The Church’s Common Confession 
of Faith, as first presented, concluded with the 
words, ‘ We desire to leave on record our solemn 
and unanimous testimony that no external and 
written standards can take the place of that inward 
and personal experience of union with the living 
Christ, which is the only, evidence of spiritual 
vitality, and that the object of our faith is not any 
statement about Christ but the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself.’ These noble words, which appealed to 
the Scots Presbyterians present as expressing some- 
thing very fundamental in the testimony of their 
Church, were, we were informed, drafted by one 
who stood far from our general theological position, 
the late Bishop Gore. They were finally weakened 
by the omission of the last two clauses at the 
instance of Lutheran opinion, which was in general 
standpoint much nearer to our own. 


In looking back over the years since 1927 we can 
hardly claim that ‘ Faith and Order’ was a direct 
cause of the two Unions consummated in Britain, 
those among Methodists, and Scots Presbyterians. 
But it has undoubtedly helped to form an atmo- 
sphere in which such unions become possible and 
natural. At the meeting of the Continuation Com- 
mittee in Denmark last August one of the most 
encouraging statements came from Dr. George 
W. Richards of the Reformed Church in the United 
States, who described in moving words how two 
branches of that Church, near akin but long separ- 
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ated, had lately become one. Nor must we over- 
look the union movement among American Presby- 
terians, and that which has now begun in South 
Africa between Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Congregationalists on the lines first traversed by 
the United Church of Canada. To promote better 
understanding both of agreements and differences 
in the hope that the latter may be finally removed 
is the direct object of Faith and Order—not to 
plan actual unions, which must be done by the 
churches themselves. 

Yet we must acknowledge that not all the sign- 
posts point as hopefully towards unity as they did 
eight years ago. The Union in South India, which 
then seemed to be coming near, has been delayed ; 
and the obstacles which have been encountered 
show how formidable are the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted before an incorporating union between 
episcopal and non-episcopal churches can be 
achieved. But, lying deeper than differences 
regarding Orders, episcopal and other, there are 
theological divergences which have tended to grow 
wider in these past years. Disputes between 
fundamentalist and modernist may have been less 
strident than at an earlier time; but there is a 
division—less easy to define, but real and increasing 
—between the churches which are widely influenced 
by the Barthian and neo-Calvinist theologies and 
those whose teaching has not in the main departed 
from the Liberal Protestantism of the past genera- 
tion. 

Divergent views on such definite issues as those 
of the Ministry and Sacraments often have their 
origin at these deeper levels. It is the perception 
of this which accounts for the large amount of time 
and energy which those who guide the Faith and 
Order Movement have put into the discussion of 
questions which to the practical man seem to have 
little bearing on the immediate need for unity. 
Thus a Commission of theologians, presided over 
by the Bishop of Gloucester, has issued a volume 
on The Doctrine of Grace, and their conclusions have 
been stated in a short Report. This has been dis- 
cussed in various countries, and the result of these 
discussions has been in turn summarized by Canon 
Hodgson, now the Secretary of the Movement, in 
a pamphlet published some months ago. 

When the second World Conference meets in 
Edinburgh on August 3rd, next year, it is expected 
that these Reports will form the basis of discussion 
for its first main section. The title is, ‘ The Grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’; and if the thinkers of 
the various churches could grasp the way in which 
this great New Testament conception is held and 
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_-interpreted- by others, a real step would be taken © 


towards unity. 

Three other Reports are being prepared, which are 
intended similarly to form the basis of work for 
the three remaining sections. One deals with the 
Church of Christ and the Word of God. The 
relation between Church and Word is not a subject 
to which much thought has been given of late in | 
this country ; but to thinkers on the Continent it 
is a cardinal issue, and the personnel of this Com- 
mission is mainly European. Dr. Wilhelm Zoellner 
is Chairman, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
the sharp controversies through which the German 
Church is now passing will not too gravely hinder 
his Commission in its task. 

Next comes the Commission on Ministry and 
Sacraments. These central subjects were assigned 
to separate sections of the Conference in 1927, but 
they have been found to be so closely inter-related 
that they have now been conjoined; for the 
validity of the Sacraments depends on the com- 
mission or authorization of the minister who dis- 
penses them, and the ministerial function in its turn 
depends on the view taken of the Sacraments and 
their relation to the Word. As the Bishop of — 
Gloucester’s Commission has completed its work — 
on the Doctrine of Grace, this far-reaching subject — 
has been assigned to it. 

The remaining Commission was at first described — 
as that on ‘the Empirical Approach to Unity,’ and © 
its first task was to survey the actual hindrances — 
to union on the one hand, and forces making for 
union on the other. The American representatives — 
at the Continuation Committee in 1934 were as 
anxious that the social and historical factors in the 
situation should not be overlooked, as the Germans 
were to emphasize the underlying theological con- 
ceptions. So it was decided to devote a separate 
inquiry to each, and that on the ‘ Empirical 
Approach’ was assigned to a Commission presided — 
over by Dean W. L. Sperry of Boston. But a year 
later it was felt that its scope should be widened 
and that a more comprehensive and dignified title 
should be assigned to it. So the subject was re- 
named, ‘ The Church’s Unity in Life and Worship,’ 
and certain topics falling within it were specified. 
These included ‘ A Report of progress made towards 
unity since 1927, and . . . the lessons to be learned 
from it,’ and over against this ‘ the non-theological 
factors in the cause and cure of disunity—those 
elements of tradition in worship, thought, and 
practice which may give churches standing on 
similar theological ground a different ethos, and 
thus tend to make union difficult. To these have 
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been added other topics which form a_ bridge 
between the theological and the practical. These 
are, ‘the Church visible and invisible,’ ‘ the Com- 
munion of Saints, ‘what conception of the unity 
of the visible Church on earth we have in mind 
__ as the goal of our efforts’ ; and ‘ the means whereby 
full union and communion might be worked out 
and established, such as Proclamation of a spiritual 
kotnonia, common worship, co-operation, federation.’ 
Other plans for the Conference include an opening 
_ statement on ‘ The Church’s Witness in the World 
To-day,’ in which the anarchic world-situation, 
intellectual, social, political, will be rapidly sur- 
veyed, so that the Conference may deliberate from 
the outset in no aloof, academic temper, but as 
a body of Christian men charged to reconsider 
questions of Faith and Order in face of a world- 
outlook as menacing as any which has confronted 
_ the Church for centuries. Here, it is hoped, the 
Conference will benefit by the conclusions of the 
Life and Work (Stockholm) Conference, which is 
to meet at Oxford immediately before. On two 
_ Sunday evenings, in full session, the Conference 
will listen to ‘ statements by speakers representing 
different communions, each bearing witness to 
_ what the worship and life of his Church means to 
him.’ Finally, it is hoped that the whole work of 
the Conference will lead up to ‘an affirmation of 
union in allegiance to our Lord Jesus Christ in 
view of the world-situation.’ 
If the churches of Britain, and especially those 
in Scotland, are to gain that enlargement of 
Christian experience and fellowship which the 
holding of the ‘second Lausanne’ in Edinburgh 
will bring to their doors, the coming months will 
prove all too short for the work of preparation 
through prayer and study. As to study, much 
will be gained if theological clubs, ‘ fraternals,’ and 
‘similar bodies will find a place for the main topics 
named above in their programmes for the coming 
winter. Special study groups will also be needed, 
and it will be a real gain if laymen and women join 
in these, especially in the discussion of Subject IV. 
—Unity in Life and Worship. 
_ One particular issue under this head has a very 
wide appeal—the kind of Church for which we look 
-as the embodiment of unity. There must be 
ithin it no rigid uniformity, but room must be 
“found for many different forms of worship, as well as 
4 adaptability in the practical work of the Church. 
t is easy to criticise other communions, especially 
e Orthodox, for their lack of these qualities, yet 
1 Information and literature will be gladly supplied 
Canon Hodgson, Cheney Court, Winchester. 
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Protestants have been slow to learn that brethren 
may dwell together in unity, even though they find 
spiritual nourishment in varying theologies and 
forms of worship. Dr. Oldham once said that 
‘ differences were meant by God, not to divide, but 
to enrich’; and Professor Ménégoz has recently 
reminded us that no one up to the present ‘ has 
succeeded in restoring that fine balance of forces 
which in the earliest Christian society had made 
of the Church the body of the Spirit of Christ, at 
once one and multiple.’ 2 

But the question remains how this ideal of unity 
amid variety may be attained. There are two main 
possibilities. One is federation with inter-com- 
munion, the other is that of distinctive groups or 
orders within a unitary Church. In comments on 
the Lausanne Reports, gathered in the volume 
entitled Convictions, several churches express them- 
selves as in favour of a federal form of union which 
would leave full scope for local and other diver- 
gences. This is especially the point of view of the 
French churches which have recently been drawn 
together into ‘The Federation of Evangelical 
Churches of France,’ Reformed, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Free, and Baptist. Over against it stands the view 
of others, notably the Anglicans, that nothing short 
of a full, incorporating union must be the goal to 
which we move; though the possibility remains 
that federation might be a stage on the way. 

The Roman Church shows another method of 
dealing with this problem in her system of Religious 
Orders. Within the rigid, hierarchical system, 
which we condemn as destructive of Christian 
freedom, Rome has found room for variety by 
encouraging societies of men and women to 
dedicate themselves to the cultivation of different 
fruits of the Christian spirit and to the pursuance 
of different forms of Christian service. Something 
may also be learned from the Orthodox conception 
of autocephalous churches, united in belief and 
worship, but independent in organization. 

This field of study is unfamiliar, but it is full of 
interest ; and, while we recognize that the Spirit 
may lead the Church to a larger unity by ways as 
yet unsuspected, it is well worth while to examine 
the paths which are already visible. This applies 
both to worship and organization, for there has 
always been a uniting of new with old in the 
living periods of the Church’s history. A true 
loyalty to tradition ought not to exclude the willing- 
ness either to borrow from other branches of the 
Church or to strike out new paths. Even unity 
might be purchased at too high a price if it involved 


2 Convictions (S.C.M.), p. 12. 
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immobility during the time of waiting; for this 
would make it impossible to bring our full con- 
tribution of faith and experience into a re-united 
Church. In the present writer’s view this con- 
sideration has a direct bearing on such a question 
as the place and service of women in the Church. 

There is also a danger that certain churches may 
look on the movement towards unity too much in 
a one-dimensional way, as concerned with the line 
which connects each with some other Church—for 
example, in the case of the Church of Scotland, 
that which connects Edinburgh with Lambeth. 
But the problem is essentially two-dimensional, and 
so is at once more complex and more hopeful. 
Around each of us on the theological map are 
churches whose chief emphasis falls on very various 
aspects of Christian truth. Different lines of ap- 
proach may thus be tried simultaneously towards 
a fuller understanding, and different affinities may 
be discovered. Thus no two churches need feel 
that, if unforeseen difficulties be found on the way 
towards a contemplated union, the whole quest for 
unity need therefore be abandoned. 

One final word on the nature of this task of con- 
ference and the spirit in which it must be approached. 
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It is not an éasy task; for those engaged in it 


must often be aware of a tension—of what even 
seems a tug in opposite directions. A double effort 
is needed, to set forth the testimony of the Church 
which one is commissioned to represent, and at 
the same time to understand the testimony of 
others, to grasp points of view hitherto unfamiliar 
or antipathetic in the hope of reaching a deeper 
harmony. If the first motive is exclusively stressed, 
no progress will be made: each side will be ruled 
by the fear that, in the process of ‘ give and take,’ 
all the ‘give’ will be on their side and all the 
‘take’ on the other. Suspicion will continue to 
rule, and unity will remain afar off. If, on the 
other hand—a less probable danger—there is too 
great a readiness to make concessions, valuable 


elements in the testimony and life of the different — 


churches may fail to be preserved. The one 
hopeful way is that all who take part should go 
forward with open minds, believing that others 
are seeking for unity as genuinely as themselves ; 
and that all should trust in the guidance of the 


Spirit, who can show them things of which they — 


have not dreamed. Thus only can the Church 
give an example of unity to a distracted world. 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


Maria. 


THE general character of this work? has already 
been indicated in Tue Expostrory Times (June 
1936), and there is little to add in explanation or 
comment on this second part. The textual notes, 
again, are elaborate and extensive, though it is 
seldom that there is a serious difference of reading. 
The editorial notes are largely concerned with 
references to other Rabbinic and Talmudic writings, 
though sometimes we find useful explanations of 
words, especially of Greek and Latin words. The 
text itself is still the most interesting part of the 
whole work. Here we have all those features 
which we have learned to associate with ancient 
Jewish exegesis. There is the stress laid on 
individual words and even letters, the fanciful 
interpretation alternating with good, common 
sense, application of the lesson, the love of parable 
and allegory, and the careful citation of learned 
authority. The Siphre is in no sense, however, a 
1 Siphre zu Deuteronomium, Pt. II., ed. by Dr. 
Louis Finkelstein (Marcus, Breslau ; R.M.6.00). 


‘Israel and that of Egypt. 


continuous commentary, but rather a selection of 
important passages, which are treated at some 


length. Thus, in the present number, we pass 


from notes on Dt 6° to 11°, and have an extensive 
disquisition on the contrast between the land of 
From this point onwards 
every verse is discussed down to 12°, a verse of 


which the comment still remains to be completed 


in the next part. About a quarter of the whole 
work has now been published. 

THEODORE H. ROBINSON. 
Cardiff. f 
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The Fohannine Literature.” 


THESE scholarly volumes are a striking combi 
tion of two qualities, a religious appreciation of 
Fourth Gospel and a critical analysis. Prof 


2 Das vierte Evangelium, in seiner urspriingliche 
Gestalt verdeutscht und erklavt (M.6) : 
vierten Evangelium (M.10.90) (J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibi 
1936). : 


> 


_ fellow-disciple John. 
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Hirsch realizes that a single mind is behind the 


_ Johannine Gospel, and in his translation he expounds 


the author’s message with genuine fervour. But, 
especially in the critical Studien, where the Greek 
text is printed and discussed, he seeks to show that 
this evangelic document has been edited by a Church 
reviser. That the Apostle John had any con- 
nexion with the document, he cannot allow ; John 
and James were stoned to death by the Jews of 
Jerusalem on the eve of the Roman attack on 
Jerusalem, as the strange story of Rev 111-18 is 
held to imply. It was some Gentile Christian 
from northern Syria who composed the Gospel, 
desiring to distinguish Christianity from Judaism, 
and employing non-synoptic material as well as a 
lost source. This first-century work was edited, 
not before the Bar Cochbar rebellion, to which the 
words of 5% are held to refer; the reviser sought 
to identify the Gospel with the Apostle John. In 
the course of transmission several displacements 
and interpolations crept into the text, including 
“salvation is of the Jews,’ and the passages which 
describe Jesus issuing commands. Professor Hirsch 
is fond of editors and second hands in criticising 
the Johannine literature, for he finds that even the 
First Epistle is evidence for two writers, while 
the Apocalypse is a compilation of two pieces by the 
Asiatic presbyter John, one dating from the rough 
years A.D. 68, 69 (that is, the bulk of 4-22), the 
other composed later during the reign of Domitian 
(that is, 1-3). The Gospel is connected with the 
First Epistle, though Professor Hirsch hesitates to 
dogmatize on the literary relationship. Two points 
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on which he lays particular stress are the close 
intercourse between Syria and Asia Minor in the 
development of Christianity towards the end of 
the first century, and also the double front of the 
Johannine presentation of Christianity, namely, 
opposition to Judaism and a reaction against pagan 
or gnostic syncretism. It is the emphasis upon 
the Person of Jesus which gives the clue to both of 
these sides of the propaganda. The one writer in 
English whom Professor Hirsch seems to follow 
is Professor Bacon. As a rule he follows his own 
line, especially in the radical revision of the text 
in the interests of restoring an original gospel 
which was more spiritual and non-Jewish than the 
Church editor was prepared to admit. However 
one may demur to some of his excisions, it is some- 
thing to find a critic who interprets the text with 
a sense of its artistic value, its religious passion, 
and its tenacious though imaginative belief in 
historical reality. The least convincing parts of 
Professor Hirsch’s argument are his explanation of 
how the Asiatic churchmen arrived at the tradition 
that the Apostle John could be associated with the 
Fourth Gospel, and, secondly, the criteria for 
arriving at any reasonable conception of the 
ecclesiastically minded redactor. On the other 
hand, it must be gratefully acknowledged that the 
exposition of the Gospel is done with insight and 
intelligent sympathy, for the most part, even 
although the tendency is to depreciate any Jewish 
element at the expense of the Greek spirit. 
James Morratt. 
New York. 


Contributions and Comments. 


@ Mote on Fobn rrt. 21. 


“Lord, and what shall this man do ?’ 


Wuar was behind this question of Peter’s? Of 
course, did the question stand alone, one might say 
that Peter was perhaps showing a concern for his 
Jesus had just had that 


_ personal private talk with Peter, and had told him, 


“Feed my sheep’: was Peter straightway follow- 


ing out that precept? Were that the case then 


\ 
; was the question indeed right and proper, and 
] 


Peter’s action entirely praiseworthy. But as we 


_Tead on we realize that there was something not 
_ entirely praiseworthy in this question by Peter: 


it is followed almost immediately by a kind yet 


very definite rebuke by Jesus: ‘ What is that to 
thee? follow thou me.’ There was something 
blameworthy, not praiseworthy, in Peter’s action. 
Was it mere inquisitiveness on the part of Peter 
concerning his fellow-disciple, an inquisitiveness 
into which even some jealousy may have entered, 
as some expositors have held? He had been told 
what kind of death he should suffer : was he eager to 
know how John would eventually die? Possibly 
so; and Jesus never encouraged unprofitable 
inquisitiveness. He always directed men’s thoughts 
to practical issues. ‘Lord, are there few that be 
saved ?’ asked one on a previous occasion: Jesus 
almost ignored the question in His stern and practical 
reply, ‘Strive to enter in at the strait gate.’ So 
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possibly here it was mere inquisitiveness on the 
part of Peter which led our Lord to direct his 
attention to a much more important matter. 

And yet one feels that mere inquisitiveness does 
not supply sufficient reason for this question at this 
particular time. The circumstances around it 
suggest another and more pertinent reason. 

To begin with, we notice a slight hesitancy in 
Peter’s following of Jesus Christ. Three times had 
Peter protested, ‘ Lord, thou knowest that I love 
thee’: then had Jesus revealed to him the lingering 
suffering death by which he would glorify God. 
‘ And when he had spoken this, he saith unto him, 
Follow me.’ Now what follows? ‘Then Peter, 
turning about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus loved 
following.’ Jesus said, ‘ Follow thou me’: ‘ Then 
Peter, turning about.’ No, we cannot agree with 
some who suggest that Peter immediately turned 
round to follow Jesus: that glad action would have 
been expressed in other words. ‘ Peter, turning 
about.’ There seems to be some slight hesitancy 
here coming in between him and his following of 
the Master. Bearing in mind this ‘ turning about’ 
after that very personal talk with his Master, 
bearing in mind the kind yet forceful rebuke im- 
mediately following in the words ‘ what is that to 
thee ?’ bearing in mind the twice-repeated ‘ follow 
me’ just before and just after this incident, there 
surely must have been something more than mere 
inquisitiveness that prompted this question, ‘ Lord, 
and what shall this man do?’ Have you ever had 
a direct personal conversation with a friend who 
has made you face up to the big things of life? Have 
you ever been confronted by personal questions 
which have probed to the very depth of your soul ? 
Have you for some time answered up bravely, but 
felt that the strain was getting too great, that 
things were getting too uncomfortable ? You look 
around, you feel around in your mind, you turn 
about for something to divert your friend’s attention, 
to change the topic of conversation ; and you feel 
that the best way is to turn the question on some 
one else. ‘Enough about myself .. . now, what 
shall this man do?’ Did not the woman at the 
well in Samaria find in that theoretical question to 
Jesus about the nght place to worship God a relief 
from the searching personal questions which Jesus 
was putting to her? Was there not something of 
- this reason at the back of Peter’s question? Jesus 
was full of love and pity towards Peter, and yet 
as one reads those verses which tell of that personal 
interview one cannot help feeling that Peter had 
had a very severe gruelling. Of course he deserved 
it, every bit of it—had he not just previously three 
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times denied his Master? Of course he needed it, 
every word of it—else perhaps we should not have 
had that brave and courageous Simon Peter of the 
Acts of the Apostles. And yet he must have felt 
it very keenly. Three times, ‘ Lovest thou me?’ 
and then that dreadful foretelling of the death He 
was to die! Then ‘follow me, meaning perhaps 
literally, come with me, journey with me: perhaps 
there was still more of the same tenor to follow! 
Does one wonder that Peter began ‘ turning about’ 
while still following ? and seeing John also follow- 
ing, is one really surprised that Peter found in him 
a diversion, a legitimate means by which the 
conversation could be turned from these very 
awkward personal channels? ‘Lord, and what 
shall this man do?’ But Jesus could not allow 
Peter to be side-tracked in that manner. 
even John was to come in between Simon Peter 


and his following of Jesus Christ. ‘ What is that 


to thee ? follow thou me.’ 
P. N. BusHILL. 
Orpington, Kent. 


Se 


She Probfem of the Cross. 


THE article by Professor J. M. Shaw in your October 
issue was deeply interesting and helpful. But the 
problem of the Cross as stated in the New Testa- 


ment is above everything a problem for God. It 


has been succinctly but adequately stated by St. 
Paul in Ro 37, ‘that he might himself be just, and | 
the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus.’ The | 
problem is—how shall a Being of utter holiness 
enter into real relations of fellowship with sinful 


men? ‘This is no merely theoretical, but most , 


urgently practical, problem. Moreover, it is a 
problem shared by men with God, for often we are |, 
faced with the difficulty of achieving real comrade- 
ship without compromise of any of our ideals. 
The more the comradeship is desired, the more 


poignant becomes the problem. How the Cross _ 


solves the problem for God (and for us) would — 
require, for adequate treatment, an article probably — 
as long as Professor Shaw’s. But this at least may 
be said, that nothing in Christian experience has 
so attested both the holiness and the love of God 
as has the Cross of Jesus. There we are utterly 

condemned. There we are assured of forgiveness: — 


Of joy that hath no ending, 
Of love that cannot cease. 


J. E. Howarp. 
Uppermill, Oldham. i 


No, not | 
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Entre 


An Evening Prayer. 


O Thou who art from everlasting to everlasting, 
I would turn my thoughts to Thee as the hours of 
darkness and of sleep begin. O Sun of my soul, 
I rejoice to know that all night I shall be under the 
unsleeping eye of One who dwells in eternal light. 

To Thy care, O Father, I would now commend 
my body and my soul. All day Thou hast watched 
over me and Thy companionship has filled my 


heart with peace. Let me not go through any 
part of this night unaccompanied by Thee. 


Give me sound and refreshing sleep : 

Give me safety from all perils : 

Give me in my sleep freedom from restless dreams : 

Give me control of my thoughts, if I should lie 
awake : 

Give me wisdom to remember that the night was 
made for sleeping, and not for the harbouring 
of anxious or fretful or shameful thoughts. 

Give me grace, if as I lie abed I think at all, to think 
upon Thee. 


My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and 


| fatness ; and my mouth shall praise thee with joyful 


lips; when I remember thee upon my bed, and 
meditate on thee in the night watches. 


To Thy care also, O Father, I would commend my 


- friends, beseeching Thee to keep them safe in soul 


and body, and to be present in their hearts to-night 


as a Spirit of power and of joy and of restfulness. 


Spray’ for 


.and...and...I pray also 


_ for the wider circle of all my associates, my fellow- 


_workers, my fellow-townsmen, and all strangers 


within our gates; and the great world of men 


without, to me foreign and unknown, but dear to 


Thee; through Jesus Christ our common Lord. 


_ Amen.* 


—_———_. 


| Edward Stuart Talbot. 


rR In January 1934, Bishop Talbot died at the long 


age of eighty-nine. His biography has just been 


written by Gwendolen Stephenson, and published 
_by the S.P.C.K. (10s. 6d. net). Lady Stephenson’s 


| task was one of no little difficulty and her achieve- 


ment is very considerable. She has passed briefly 
1 J. Baillie, A Diary of Private Prayer, 11. 
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Qlous. 


over what had merely historical interest but no 
permanent significance while dealing in detail 
with important movements and events and with 
what illuminates the personality and mind of the 
Bishop. The title of the biography is Edward 
Stuart Talbot, 1844-10934. 

Bishop Talbot himself thought that his South 
London years were the best, and his son, Neville, 
speaks of that as the ‘ summer of his life.’ They 
stretch from 1895 to r91r when he was Bishop of 
Rochester and Southwark. Bishop Talbot, Lady 
Stephenson says, had a certain directness and 
simplicity of outlook which led him to wish quite 
simply to serve in the highest office of his Church. 
He loved being a Bishop. The Church of England 
was his Church and his spirit was at home there. 
And this for tworeasons whichat first seem opposed— 
it represented to him a kind of comfortable homeli- 
ness, and, on the other hand, it welcomed a spirit 
of adventurous breadth. ‘ He always dreaded lone- 
liness and gauntness ; great spaces, solitary heights 
in Nature, the great thinker’s solitudes, the mystic’s 
stark experience of God, all gave him a sense of 
fear. He loved the familiar, sober, dignified 
language of the Prayer Book ; for his personal 
devotions he needed the orderly and traditional 
framework of words. . . . Then, too, the un- 
broken Catholic tradition appealed to his historical 
sense ; and the actual fabric of cathedral or country 
church dignified by centuries of devotion was to 
him the most appropriate setting for the restrained 
and reverent worship that he loved.’ But it was 
in the Church of England, too, that he found the 
freedom that his spirit needed. Preaching before 
the Church Congress in 1896 he said, ‘ In that word 
definite is there not something which jars a little 
perhaps on ourselves and more on others ? Definite 4 
clear-bounded, within outlines firmly and plainly 
drawn, accurately weighed and measured out : are 
these quite words to be used without anxiety and 
without careful sense of risk about that which is 
from above, divine, tinctured with infinity and 
eternity? Is it so that we can plumb with our 
little lines the things which come out of the un- 
fathomable depths of God and enter into the deep 
heart and mysterious life of man?’ 

He had been Vicar of Leeds for six years when he 
accepted the See of Rochester. When he went to 
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Leeds there had been some misgivings, especially 
in the minds of the Evangelical Party, but when he 
left there was very general and deep regret and a 
feeling well summed up in the remark of an old 
parishioner, ‘ Nay, it’s a bad business is this 0’ 
t’owd Vicar goin’. He’s gotten a hold o’ this 
place, sure enough.’ The Rev. J. G. Simpson spoke 
of his work as Vicar of Leeds: ‘ He has taught us by 
word, example, and leadership to combine loyalty 
and liberalism, steadfastness and comprehension.’ 

Bishop Talbot was an Anglo-Catholic by early 
training and also by inclination. His father, the 
Hon. John Chetwynd Talbot, Q.C.—a son of the 
second Earl Talbot—was a member of the Tractarian 
Party, and his mother, the Hon. Caroline Stuart- 
Wortley, was like-minded with her husband. Then 
at Oxford he came under the influence of Edward 
King and Richard Church, and, of course, Dr. 
Pusey, and it was the latter who offered him the 
Wardenship of Keble. Though his work probably 
reached its summit in the South London years, it 
was during the Keble years, before he went to 
Leeds, that his pioneering was done. There was 
not a little opposition to the founding of this new 
College, and its rapid progress in numbers and its 
acceptance as standing for the finest type of educa- 
tion was chiefly due to its first Warden. As one 
of his students wrote: “We of the first thirty may 
give hearty thanks that our failure to live up to 
ideals was counterbalanced by the singular gifts 
vouchsafed to Edward Stuart Talbot.’ Another 
speaks of ‘the wisdom of his religious charge 
of us.’ 

Talbot’s closest friends were found among the 
High Church Party. Canon Bickersteth says: 
‘My first sight of Talbot was in 1876... . As I 
turned the corner into Park Road, I saw Talbot, 
Aubrey Moore, H. S. Holland, J. R. Illingworth, 
Charles Gore, swinging out of the lodge of Keble 
College, arm in arm as they marched down the 
middle of the road, talking and laughing.’ But 
Talbot himself had an instinct towards moderation 
and towards some of the more advanced of his 
party he felt impelled to say, ‘ we must be watchful 
of our reformed Catholicity.’ He strove to do 
justice to the many-sidedness of truth and this 
with ‘ laborious balancings’ which were character- 
istic of him. 

Bishop Talbot was a man without diffidence or 
self-consciousness. He had great social gifts and 
was rich in friends. His valuable social and political 
contacts brought undergraduates in the early days, 
and later his colleagues, into touch with men in the 
highest positions in Church and State. During 


‘my mind I might have trifled with my heart and 
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the years when he was Bishop of Winchester, rg11- 
1923, Farnham was a centre of hospitality. ‘I 
wonder, Principal Cairns wrote, ‘if a noble old 
house, rich in historic memories, has ever been put 
to finer spiritual use than Farnham was during 
his and Mrs. Talbot’s tenure of it ?’ 

In her epilogue Lady Stephenson admits that 
Talbot was not an original thinker, nor a great 
preacher, nor a great master of the spiritual life, 
but ‘ we are right to call him great. And if it be 
asked wherein his greatness lay, the answer would 
seem to be: “In the wholeness of his life and 
character.” From early childhood, right on 
through the long crowded years into extreme old 
age, one purpose was set before him: loving, 
faithful co-operation with the Purpose of God.’ 
It made him a man of austerity of life, of a humble | 
spirit, and with an ‘ abiding sense of reverence and 
awe in the presence of the unseen.’ 


Faith. | 
Bishop King, from whom Talbot, like so many — 
others, sought guidance as from a master in the © 
spiritual life, answered: ‘I have always regarded — 
one’s Faith as one of the things one trusts to God. 
It seems a slender risky thing, so does one’s life. — 
But I have used courage with regard to both and ~ 
with a ruat coelwm gone ahead, and I have found © 
it answers. I believe great soldiers like General 
Gordon and others have often felt more of what 
we call fear than some people fancy, only they © 
don’t run away. For me I have always regarded 
the feeling of the slenderness of the thread of Faith 
to be a warning that one must hold on with the 
whole being. If I could have got such a hold with 


body—as it is, there is nothing for it but an absolute 
aufzugeben. Then there is sufficient restfulness 
and strength for all practical purposes—for this 

part of our life.’ + 


Humility. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, once Talbot's 
curate in Leeds, tells this story: ‘ Just before , 
left Leeds I was talking to a typical downrigh 
good-hearted self-made business man who kept his 
Yorkshire speech. “I can’t make nowt o’ that 
Vicar [E. S. Talbot]. He’s a good man right enoof, 
and a clever, I suppose ; but he’s too ’oomble for 
the likes of uz; we want a strong man 7’ Leeds.” 


1G. Stephenson, Edward Stuart Talbot, 1844-1934, 
p. 116. 
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I merely said, “ Wait a year or two and you'll 


change your mind.” Returning to Leeds just 


before the Vicar’s departure for Rochester I met my 
friend again. He had no recollection, though I had, 
of our previous conversation. But he said, “ Nay, 
it’s a bad business is this 0’ t’owd Vicar goin’. 
He’s gotten a hold o’ this place, sure enough. He’s 
taught me summat I never thowt, that it’s the 
*oomble man that’s strong.” ’ 1 


A Bengali Experiment in Religious 
and Social Service. 


We are all interested in experiments in Christian 
service whether in England or in other lands, and 
in the July number of The International Review of 
Missions, Mr. Frank Ryrie describes a fine effort 
of the Bengali students, and one which met with 
considerable success, to reach the Indian in his 


: village. And it is not an easy thing to do, for the 


Indian villager, though he is approachable and 
quite willing to discuss his affairs, still remains in- 
accessible. You do not get under his skin. And 
so the students in the teachers’ training school 
decided on their experiment. During the time 
that they were at their annual camp, instead of 


following the usual obvious and useful methods of 


evangelistic work, they decided to ‘seek another 
way of love.’ They would try to teach simple 


village occupations to the people—preach the 
_ gospel while trying to help in this practical way. 


In other years the second-year men who were 
going up for the Government final examination 
had never gone to camp, for to Bengali students 
examinations are the be all and the end all of life. 
But this year they gave up a week from their 
examination work—the other students remaining 
three weeks. ‘The second-year men, nine in all, 
went to a village with a Christian community and 
a church. Rightly they felt that they should first 
call on the padre, and they hoped to get some 
encouragement. The gloomy old scoundrel forth- 
with wet-blanketed the whole thing. What could 


they teach the village people? And who was 


going to learn anything from them? . . . Nothing 
could have been more poisonous and unchristian. 
Fortunately the poison was enough of an irritant 
to produce a resolution that they would make the 
job a success, and they did. In their one week 
they roped in nineteen people in the two villages 
where they worked, and eighteen different small 
jobs were completed, in addition to six others 


_ 1G. Stephenson, Edward Stuart Talbot, 1844-1934, 
p. 80. 
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begun. The things made were two pairs of 
children’s shorts, three cotton vests, eight hand- 
fans, three manure pits made and filled with water- 
hyacinth (a pest in that village) and two manure 
pits for cow-manure. So far the second-year men 
in their one week’s work. The quality of their 
work was seen in the remark of a big Muslim farmer 
whose home I visited at the end of that week. 
One of the students who was keen on gardening 
had helped him with his young cabbage plants. 
“ Look at these,” he said; “I did not know how 
to care for them and have never got good ones. 
Now I have learned from these young men, and 
already you can see how the plants are coming 
on.”’ 2 

Taking all the students together, one hundred 
and twenty-two pieces of work were done and 
Seventy-eight pupils were taught some form of 
work. Besides, the work gave the students some- 
thing of the right kind of confidence in their 
approach to people. ‘ “Can I help you to learn 
something to your advantage ? ”—is not only one 
of many but a very Christian approach and sets 
the right attitude, that of service, from the 
beginning.’ The experiment also gave the men a 
special contact with individuals—they often got 
to know their pupils quite well. And as in an 
Indian village nothing is done ina corner, the young 
men and their doings were the village gossip, and in 
answering, Why are you doing this without hope 
of reward ? they were led on to speak of Christ 
and His example and command. 

The International Review of Missions (quarterly 
38. net) never lacks interest, and Mr. Ryrie’s article 
is only one of the good things in the July number. 


Ralph Connor's Loss. 


Mr. George H. Doran, the founder of the George 
H. Doran Company of America, has written a 
record of his forty years in the publishing world. 
It is a most interesting and racy book, with accounts 
of all the notable personalities in the U.S.A. and 
in this country that he was so closely in con- 
tact with. The chapter on Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll is excellent, as is that on Sir Ernest Hodder- 
Williams, and on H. G. Wells, Hugh Walpole, and 
the Huxleys. The title is Chronicles of Barabbas, 
1884-1934, and the publishers, Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, New York. So far as we know there 
is no English edition yet, but we hope that may 
come. One of the authors whose books Doran 
published was Dr. Charles W. Gordon (Ralph 
Connor). He gives an account of a serious business 
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loss the latter sustained and how finely he behaved 
—a story which reminds one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
difficulties and his indefatigable writing of the 
Waverley Novels to meet his losses. Dr. Gordon 
served in the War, and it was after demobilization 
that the tragedy happened. ‘In the law firm in 
charge of Dr. Gordon’s affairs there were three 
partners, Colonel Thompson and two others whose 
names escape me. One of these two was also an 
officer in the Forty-eighth Highlanders and went to 
France with his Colonel and his regiment. In one 
of the engagements round about Ypres when 
Canadians fought so valiantly and triumphantly, 
both Colonel Thompson and his fellow-officer and law 
partner were killed, the Colonel exposing himself to 
what appeared to be unnecessary and unwarranted 
risks. Dr. Gordon went into his business affairs with 
the remaining partner. And such arevelation! Such 
deception! Such duping of a trusting and honoured 
friend! It is not necessary to schedule the harass- 
ing findings ; the result was staggering and tragic. 
Instead of being worth from $750,000 to $1,000,000, 
as he supposed, Dr. Gordon not only found himself 
and his family penniless, but by reason of certain 
covenant arrangements entered into by his counsel, 
agent, and attorney-at-large, Dr. Gordon had to 
face an actual indebtedness of just under $100,000. 
We were together in Toronto when the full force 
of the blow fell. He was Scot enough to regret 
the money loss, but only because of his family of 
six daughters and one son. His great grief was 
that his Colonel had suffered. It seemed almost 
impossible to convince Dr. Gordon that he was 
the victim of criminal mismanagement or worse. 
When it partially dawned upon him, his charity 
was almost too Christlike and forbearing, and to 
this day, even after the hard and bitter struggle 
he has had to liquidate all his debts, you cannot 
persuade him to join in condemnation of his 
traitorous friend.’ 


The Face of Jesus. 


What was the origin of the conventional likeness 
of Jesus that has appeared in the world’s great 
pictures, and has persisted through the ages, the 
likeness that is familiar in countless reproductions ? 
Professor J. A. Robertson, in his recent book, 
Studies for a Portrait of Jesus, says that it comes 
from a letter, supposed to have been sent by one 
Lentulus, ‘ president of the people of Jerusalem 
about Christ’s time, to the Roman Senate, in which 
Christ is described.’ ‘ There has appeared in our 
time aman of tall stature, beautiful, with a venerable 
countenance which they who look on it can both 
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love and fear. “His hair is waving and crisp, some- | 
what wine-eoloured, and glittering as it flows down 
over his shoulders, with a parting in the middle 
after the manner of the Nazarenes. His brow is 
smooth and most serene ; his face is without any 
spot or wrinkle, and glows with a delicate flush. 
His nose and mouth are of faultless contour ; the 
beard is abundant, and hazel-coloured, like his — 
hair—not long but forked. His eyes are striking, 
brilliant, and change their colour. In denuncia- 
tion he is terrible ; in admonition calm and loving 
—cheerful but with unimpaired dignity. He has — 
never been seen to laugh but oftentimes to weep. — 
His hands and his limbs are beautiful to look upon. i 
In speech he is grave, reserved, modest ; and he is 
fair among the children of men.’ Of this letter 
Professor Robertson says, ‘Though it is only a, 
literary composition of the twelfth century, it is a 
beautiful picture, and perhaps closer to the reality — 
than is sometimes supposed.’ 


A Tree. p 


‘When I was at school in Surrey,’ writes the 
Rev. J. S. Whale in The Christian Answer to the 
Problem of Evil, ‘we used to go sometimes to a 
large natural amphitheatre in the sparsely-wooded 
chalk hills. The white road entered it and ran 
straight up over the great concavity of grass and 
thorn-bushes until it climbed into the sky at the | 
top and there vanished from sight. And on that — 
hard horizon-line of the ridge there stood a tree, — 
a beech which seemed to have disengaged itself — 
from the other trees, and to stand solitary. We 
called the place “the end of the world” ; as we | 
went up the steep road to that tree, it seemed like 
coming to the very edge of all things and preparing 
to look over into the abyss. Well, the ultimate 
fact in human history is a Tree; beyond it there 
is and can benothing. God Himself can do nothing | 
more ; greater love is impossible ; the uttermost 
even of the infinite grace of God is there. 
Cross is not only a scandalous fact of history ; 
is the triumphant act of God. It is not only man’s 
deed of sin but God’s deed of grace. It is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.’ 
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